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@IAILING at midnight, we found 


hess Yaa ourselves the next morning in sight 
‘ 


of numerous islands, each in its way 
having a certain fascination about 
it; but the most remarkable of them 
all was the Dutch Island of Saba, a volcanic cone 
rising out of the sea to the height of three 
thousand feet, having no harbor, and, on account 
of its abrupt cliffs, but one or two possible 
landing-places. Here at an altitude of one thou- 
sand feet, tucked in a sub-crater, is its principal 
village, known as Bottom, where the Dutch 
people speak English, and for generations have 
followed the craft of boat-building, lowering their 
product into the sea by means of a track. 

Passing during the morning the graceful 
mountainous island of St. Eustatius, which also 
belongs to the Dutch, we approached the first 
of the British possessions in our path, the lofty 
and gorgeously green island of St. Kitts, where 
we dropped anchor at about noon. The after- 
noon was spent in and about its capital, Basse- 
terre, which has a very tropical quality about it 
both architecturally and botanically. It is a 
clean, well-laid-out little city of some twelve 
thousand people hugging a sandy beach and has 
a sort of romantic charm all its own. Cocoanut- 
palms, the most graceful of all palm-trees, abound 
about the town, under which negroes have 
built their huts, and here especially is much 
material for the camera-user, providing he opens 
up his lens well and gives long exposures, for the 
tropical green absorbs light like the mischief. 
The city possesses some rather fine old houses 
standing sometimes amid gardens which are 
abloom with color. Inland and along the coast 
are extensive plantations and small settlements 
which afford much for the pictorialist. 

From St. Kitts the island of Nevis can be seen 
rising out of the ocean but a few miles distant. 
Its principal volcanic cone gracefully lifts itself 


to some four thousand feet. It was at Nevis 
that Alexander Hamilton was born. 

The next port after St. Kitts for the ““Manoa”’ 
to call at was St. John’s, the capital of the 
British Leeward Island Confederation situated 
on Antigua. Antigua is an island of low hills, 
pretty in its greenness, but not of special interest. 
St. John’s is a trifle larger and busier than Basse- 
terre, but by no means so picturesque. 

Another night at sea, and we were at the 
French Island of Guadeloupe, a very large 
island—or two islands all but connected—on 
one of which lofty mountains reach far into the 
gorgeously blue sky, whereas the other is low. 
Here at Pointe-a-Pitre we found a decided change 
of scene, for in aspect it is a city of eighteen 
thousand transplanted from Southern France, 
with all the quaint architectural features and 
color we, who love France, like so well. The 
negro population, which, of course, like all the 
islands in these southern seas, greatly outnumber 
the whites, here blossom out, under the kindly 
influence of the French, in raiment and head- 
dresses of brilliant hues, adding greatly to the 
pictorial charm of the place. There is a large 
market-place in the center of the town, which, 
during the morning-hours, is literally jammed 
with people of all shades of color, both in flesh 
and in costume and it affords much picture- 
material. The little port alone will keep the 
cameraman content for an hour or two with its 
quaint shipping and doings. The country about 
the city has much luxurious vegetation, although 
an automobile trip inland amply repays one. 

The next port of call is the British town of 
Roseau, capital of the towering and very tropical- 
looking island of Dominica, another large island, 
extremely picturesque, but, to me at least, somber. 
Roseau is a small town well situated at the foot 
of a mountain, amid thick foliage, very attrac- 
tive from the sea, but not of great interest in 
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THE DUTCH ISLAND OF SABA 


itself, except for its large, well-kept and truly 
remarkable Botanical Garden, in which grow 
specimens of all things of the tropics in trees, 
shrubs and plants. However, there is enough 
there to busy the picture-seeker, and, without 
doubt—if one could put in a week or so taking 
trips into the interior—much very fine scenery 
would be encountered. 

From Dominica it is but a few miles’ sail to 
Martinique. Ever since boyhood I have been 
interested in the South Sea Islands of the Pacific. 
I have read all the books of travel that I could 
get hold of on the subject, and have studied many 
photographs and sketches made of those wonder- 
ful islands. For many years I have pictured 
them in my mind—have, I suppose, idealised 
them. As Martinique rose out of the sea I began 
to believe that, perhaps, it was something akin 
to my South Sea dream-islands, and, as we 
drew nearer, I was certain of the fact; for here 
was a lofty island, not somber like Dominica, 
but smiling and friendly, which seemed to extend 
an atmosphere of good cheer and romance out 
to us across the wonderfully colored sea—sug- 
gestive of mysterious beauties concealed among 
her mountains and valleys—of tropical charm 
and peace. As the ship glided along its exten- 
sive coast, we came first to the foothills of Mt. 
Pelée, which rose higher and higher from the 
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water’s edge in fantastic masses until the vol- 
cano itself, split and eroded by its last great 
outbreak in May, 1902, when it wiped out the 
world-loving city of St. Pierre, overtowered them 
all at its altitude of little less than a mile. The 
hills and mountains were clothed in a thick cloak 
of exquisite vegetation, softening their outlines. 
As we steamed past the volcano itself, we could 
see the great lava-beds and crevices caused by 
the flow, a grand but awesome sight. Shortly 
we were abreast of St. Pierre, or what was once 
St. Pierre, now for the most part long lines of 
green mounds extending along the beach for 
some distance and running back to the moun- 
tain-side—nay, climbing the mountain-side to a 
considerable height. Here and there, a gray 
wall protruded from the green growth that covers 
the ruins, that of the cathedral being conspicu- 
ous among others. But St. Pierre is not wholly 
dead, for of late building has been begun on a 
small scale, and in years to come, no doubt, 
another city will take the place of the old, which 
was the tomb of so many thousands. 

From St. Pierre onward the scenery becomes 
more and more beautiful; the mountains drop 
off for a space only to round up higher and higher 
as we approached the southern end of the island. 
Such graceful mountains they are, that one has 
difficulty to take his eyes off them to observe 
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the coast-line with its very white sand, and 
fringe of cocoanut-palms which offer shade to 
many little settlements of thatched houses, 
before which, on the beach, were drawn up 
numerous fishing-boats and canoes for all the 
world like a South-Sea picture. Brightly clad 
people could be seen moving along the shore or 
busy about the boats. Now and again, we got 
a glimpse of a town with its plastered houses and 
red roofs clustered about a church haif hidden in 
the surrounding green. Higher on the hillsides 
and mountain-slopes beyond were plantations 


SEASIDE-MARKET, ST. KITTS 


and well-cultivated farms, with here and there 
a ranch-house surrounded by negro cabins. 
Roads could be seen wending their way over the 
hills. From the much-eroded mountains, cov- 
ered with their thick green, waterfalls now and 
again tumbled down into green dell-like places 
far below. At last, rounding a promontory, we 
entered the spacious and picturesque harbor of 
Fort de France, and before us lay the city itself, 
of thirty thousand souls, with fascinating sub- 
urbs on terrace-like hills at its back, behind which 
stood out the mountains. Fort de France, cer- 
tainly, has a splendid situation from the pictur- 
esque standpoint. 

At one side of the city proper is a large park- 
like space, and at its shore we soon landed to be 


confronted by an exquisite statue in white marble 
of Empress Josephine, who was born in a small 
suburb just across the bay. 

Here again we found a city very French in 
appearance, with its streets filled with life, its 
shops giving evidence of brisk trade, its cafés 
showing that the French have not forgotten the 
customs of the home-country. I cannot say 
that the city as a whole has much beauty; but 
there are numerous pleasing vistas, and it is the 
largest city one sees until Barbados is reached, 
so that the voyager is much impressed by it. If 
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the costumes of the colored folk of Guadeloupe 
are noteworthy, those of Martinique are far more 
so. The women clothe themselves in startling 
colors, some of which are truly beautiful, set off 
by this paradise of flowers and variously assorted 
greens. The women carry themselves with a 
stately grace that is quite beyond our women of 
the north, and many are very charming to look 
upon. 

If the city does not offer anything exceptional 
to the pictorialist, the surrounding country does. 
We had practically two days in port, so we made 
use of various motor-cars that stand for hire by 
the park-side, and ascended the hills past the 
pretty suburban villas amid their gardens, and 
drove through the higher country beyond. Our 
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ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE 


way sometimes led through thick groves of bam- 
boo of enormous height,—-higher than I ever saw 
in Japan,—sometimes it passed acres of cocoa, 
and again bananas. Often hedges of coffee were 
encountered, and everywhere were fruit-trees 
and breadfruit—hardly a fruit in our sense of 
the word, but a good and valuable edible just 
the same. Of course, many varieties of palms 
grow everywhere. We got magnificent views of 
the sea lying far below, a sea in color undreamed 
of by those who are only familiar with our north- 
ern waters, and beheld vast panoramas of the 
mountains, as well as the graceful contours of 
the coast-line. 

Our objective point was usually some quaint 
village; and, after visiting it, we would retrace 
our journey and see the red-roofed city with its 
open-work cathedral lying far below us from the 
hills we were on. It was on these rides that I 
made my chief errors in exposure by underesti- 
mating the light-absorbing power of the foliage. 
The bamboo-lined roadways needed double the 
exposure that I gave, namely, F/8 at 1/25; 
F/5.6 at 1/25 would have been better. Houses 
of brown thatch under breadfruit and palm- 
trees may deceive the eye into F/11 at 1/30; 
but you will find that you have very little to 
show for your trouble on your plate. 

Martinique is certainly all-satisfying to those 
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who have an eye for beauty of landscape. It 
was to us the most beautiful of all the islands we 
saw, and we longed to hire one of the little villa- 
like homes amid its garden of ever-blossoming 
flowers, situated on the hill above the city and 
commanding a view of the sea and mountains, 
and settle down for a good, long visit. But it 
was not to be this time. 

We put out to sea again on the second night 
to find ourselves the following morning approach- 
ing Bridgetown, the capital of Barbados, having 
skipped the island of St. Lucia, a usual port of 
call, as we had no freight for it. 

Barbados, strictly speaking, does not belong 
to the Windward Island group. It certainly 
does not belong to that group geologically, for, 
instead of being a volcanic product, its origin is 
chiefly coral. It lies to the eastward of the 
chain of mountain-tops that we have been 
following, a lone specimen of its kind. The 
island is about twenty-two miles long and 
fifteen miles wide, and boasts that, outside of, 
perhaps, China, it is the most thickly populated 
spot on the earth, with a population of some 
two hundred thousand, or nearly twelve hundred 
to the square mile. 

As one views it from the ship, it appears al- 
most flat; yet it slopes from the Bridgetown side 
of the island (the south side) gently to the height 
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of about one thousand feet near the opposite 
coast, where it drops in cliffs to the shore-line. 

Its aspect is cheerful, and one of intense 
green—due largely to the extensive cultivation 
of cane-sugar. There are some small forest- 
tracts, and numerous groves of mahogany and 
other. trees. The coast-line from Bridgetown 
presents a long line of variously tinted dwellings 
shaded more or less by palms, and the trees of 
the latitude. 

The city—the capital, and the chief port— 
has a population of over forty thousand, and one 


winter-climate than Bermuda, and do not care 
for either California or Florida, Barbados offers 
much, with its “Marine” and other hotels at 
Hastings, a suburb of Bridgetown, on the sea. 
Bridgetown itself is quaint, some of its streets 
suggesting not a little such old-world cities as 
Constantinople and Seville with balconied houses 
overhanging the street. The shore-line is de- 
lightful, the many drives picturesque, and the 
climate perpetual summer, made ideal and health- 
ful by the ever softly blowing trade-winds. In 
our experience, it stands next to Honolulu from 


FISHERMAN, BARBADOS 


is keenly impressed, as in no other island on the 
route, of the white man’s influence in its history 
and development, and the English white man at 
that, with his predilection for good government, 
law, order, cleanliness and suitable habitations 
in which to dwell amid pleasing surroundings. 
I mean by that that Barbados presents to the 
American a civilization more in tune with what 
he is accustomed to, with suburban homes amid 
pretty grounds, broad streets, shops more on 
the order of those of the north, and certain pro- 
visions for sports such as horse-racing, cricket, 
golf, tennis and sea-bathing. 

For those who desire a better and milder 
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the climatic standpoint, and that is the biggest 
compliment that can be paid it. 

The island, low and lacking in scenic attrac- 
tions of the conspicuous type, yet abounds with 
delightful pictorial material. There are the 
palm-fringed beaches where the great rollers 
come tumbling in; the small negro fishing- 
villages with the daily landing of the catch; the 
tree-arched roads; the pretty villas covered 
with trailing Bougainvillea; dear, old stone- 
churches, dating nearly three hundred years 
back, amid their mahogany groves, that seem 
to have wandered out of England and to have 
settled themselves here in the tropics. There 
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BARSHEBA DISTRICT, BARBADOS 


are hundreds of great stone windmills, with 
their Dutch-style sails, scattered all over the 
island; sugar- and rum-plants (often with pleas- 
ing lines) built many generations ago of solid 
masonry and still in use; superb views from the 
highlands over sea and country; Bridgetown 
with its odd shops and balconied streets, not 
forgetting to mention its attractive little harbor 
and queer, little sailing-craft mixed with modern 


’ shipping from Europe and the Americas. 


In the week that one may spend on Barbados, 
should the round trip only be contemplated, 
while the ship goes on to Demerara, South 
America, and returns, much can be seen and 
much done from the photographic standpoint; 
but if one cares for results, one must not trust 
plates or films to the local photo-finishers. 
Among our fellow-passengers were a number 
who possessed cameras of the better grade 
equipped with anastigmat lenses. Naturally, 
these fellow-enthusiasts were eager to see the 
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results of their various exposures on the islands 
to the north, and thus, instead of turning in one 
spool of film, or plate or two, turned in all. I 
saw the results later—overdevelopment, spots, 
stains, scratches, under-fixing, and about all 
that can happen to a negative by carelessness, 
uncleanliness and ignorance. 

The hotels at Barbados are comfortable and 
inexpensive from the American standpoint. We 
stayed at the “Marine,” the largest and most 
comfortable hotel on the island, accommodating, 
I should say, over two hundred guests. The 
rate was three dollars and a half a day, meals 
included. The smaller hotels quoted fifteen 
dollars a week up. 

On the return-voyage, calls are again made at 
the various islands, but the visits are brief. 
Finally, St. Thomas is reached, and then comes 
the long trip to New York during which one 
begins to realise what an ideal existence one has 
been leading amid scenery that is truly gorgeous. 
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A Method of Producing Reversed Dye-Images 


J. I. CRABTREE 


f a) the course of a series of experi- 
— on the effect of an acid- 
solution on various dye-solu- 
AGH tions and samples of tinted motion- 
octane film, it was observed that 
on immersing certain samples of tinted film in 
the acid-fixing solution, the dye was bleached 
out in the region of the silver-image, while the 
highlights remained unaffected—producing a 
result opposite to that of toning, namely, tinted 
highlights and black-and-white shadows. 

The possibilities of utilising the phenomenon 
in producing dye-images was at once realised, 
and by simply removing the black silver-image 
in a suitable solvent of silver, such as Farmer’s 
reducer, after bleaching as above, a reversed dye- 
image was obtained, that is, starting with a 
positive silver-image a negative dye-image was 
obtained. 

In the following experiments images on motion- 
picture film were used though the methods are 
applicable to any gelatine silver-image. 


Nature of the Dyes Employed 


The effect under consideration was discovered 
when using methylene blue, but on testing a 
large number of other dyes it was found that 
dyes such as methylene green and, in general, 
dyes which are readily reduced to the leuco 
base can be used also. 


The Bleaching-Bath 
It was found that two methods of procedure 


are possible as follows :— 


1. Bleach the image in a mixture of the dye- 
and bleaching-bath. 
2. First dye or tint the film and then bleach. 


1. The following acid-hypo bleaching-bath was 
used in the preliminary experiments. 


Acid Hardener 


Sodium Sulphite............... 56 grams 
Acetic Acid 28%.............. 400 ce. 
For use: Hypo (25% solution).. 100 vols. 
Acid Hardener. ....... 5 vols. 


In order to determine the active bleaching- 
agent in this bath, tests were made with mixtures 
of dye and the individual ingredients in various 
combinations and it was found that hypo in 
combination with hydrogen -ions is the active 


bleaching-agent. Thus, the following mixtures, 
as enumerated below, are inactive: 

Hypo + Dye 

Dye + Acid 

Dye + Sodium bisulphite 


while, on immersing an image in a mixture of 
dye + hypo + acetic acid or sodium bi-sulphite 
or acid hardener, good results are obtained. 

The following bleaching-bath was found to 
give the best results: 


Methylene blue............... 1 gram 


On immersing a positive image in this solu- 
tion for three or four minutes, the dye enters the 
highlights, whereas the shadows remain clear; 
so that on washing and removing the silver- 
image, as described below, a negative dye-image 
is obtained. 

2. By first tinting the film and then bleaching, 
stronger dye-images were obtained as follows: 

Immerse the film for two or three minutes in 
the following bath and rinse: 


Methylene blue............... 1 gram 
Ammonia (concentrated)... .... 0.1 ce. 


Now bleach in the following acid fixing-bath 
until the shadows are black and free of dye: 


After bleaching, wash for about ten minutes 
in running water and remove the silver-image. 


Time of Bleaching 


When using method 2—if the bleaching is 
prolonged beyond a certain point—the dye 
in the highlights commences to bleach out until, 
on prolonged bleaching, all the dye disappears. 
On subsequently removing the silver—so as to 
reverse the image—very peculiar line-images 
are obtained, if the bleaching is prolonged 
beyond the point when all the dye is bleached 
in the shadows. It is better to bleach in a 
weaker bath than in a strong one, since this 
permits of greater latitude in working. With 
the above formula from one to two minutes is 
an average bleaching time. Around normal 
room-temperatures (65° to 75° F.) small changes 
in temperature have very little effect on the rate 
of bleaching. 
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Removal of the Silver-Image 


After bleaching, the film should be washed 
about ten minutes in running water and immersed 
in the following bath of the Farmer’s reducer. 


Potassium Ferricyanide ........ 1 gram 


After all the silver is removed, the film should 
be washed for five or ten minutes and dried. 

Other silver-solvents, such as a solution of 
iodine in potassium cyanide, iodine in thiourea, 
potassium ferricyanide and ammonium thio- 
cyanate, can be used in place of the Farmer’s 


reducer. 
Theory of the Process 


The action of the bleaching-bath is apparently 
to reduce the dye to the colorless leuco base in 
the region of the silver-image, the leuco base 
washing out of the gelatine more rapidly than 
the dye. This leaves a reversed dye-image 
with black silver in the highlights, so that on 
removing this silver a reversed dye-image is 
obtained. 

The precise action between silver and acid 
hypo in the presence of methylene blue is diffi- 
cult to explain. It was at first considered that 
the reaction between the silver-image and the 
acid-hypo is analogous to that between zinc 
and sodium bisulphite to produce zine hydro- 
sulphite and sodium hydrosulphite as repre- 
sented by the following equation: 


Zn + 2NaHSOs + HeSO3 = Na2S204 + ZnSOs + 2H20 
Sodium Hydrosulphite + Zinc Sulphite 


However, it was considered that silver is too 
noble a metal for the above reaction to occur in 
the absence of hypo, and this was confirmed by 
the following experiment. 

Finely divided metallic silver was heated for 
thirty minutes to boiling with a twenty-five per 
cent solution of sodium bisulphite to which 
was added one per cent of acetic acid. On 
adding a little of the supernatent liquid to a 
solution of methylene blue, the dye was not 
decolorised though, on repeating the experiment 
with the addition of hypo to the acid bisulphite, 
the liquid decolorised the methylene blue at 
once, thus indicating that a powerful reducing- 
agent was produced. A blank experiment, which 
consisted in heating together hypo and acid 
bisulphite, showed that this mixture alone does 
not reduce the dye except in presence of silver. 

These experiments confirm the practical photo- 
graphic results, namely, that hypo is necessary 
for the reaction between the silver and the acid 
bisulphite to occur. In the case of zinc, the 
presence of hypo is not necessary. 


The exact chemical nature of the substance 
formed which reduces the dye has not been 
discovered. During bleaching of the tinted film 
in acid hypo, the silver-image turns yellowish 
brown and its light-transmitting power is visibly 
increased. On treating the bleached image with 
a thirty per cent hypo solution or five per cent 
potassium cyanide some of the image is removed, 
leaving a residual image apparently of silver 
which is soluble only in silver solvents—such as 
Farmer’s reducer. 

The above explanation raises the question as 
to. whether any reaction takes place in the 
ordinary course of fixing out a silver-image in an 
acid fixing-bath in the absence of methylene 
blue. Certainly no visible change in the image 
occurs at normal temperatures in two or three 
minutes with no apparent change of color. 
Previous experiments have shown that silver 
dissolves slowly in a solution of hypo in the 
presence of air (the oxidiser), so that if 
methylene blue is regarded as the oxidiser, the 
analogy in the case of the oxidation of silver 
by a mixture of acid hypo and methylene 
blue is complete. 

A number of other bleaching-baths can be 
used in place of the acid hypo such as an acid 
solution of stannous chloride, acid amidol, and 
acid cerous nitrate. 

Several difficulties were met with in producing 
good dye-images as follows: 


1. Bleeding of the Dye 


After dyeing in a plain solution of the dye, 
rinsing and bleaching, it was found that the dye 
washed out readily, in fact, almost as readily 
as the leuco base so that weak dye-images were 
obtained. Attempts were, therefore, made to 
mordant the dye as follows: 

A. By mordanting after dyeing by means of 
known mordants for basic dyes such as phospho- 
tungstic acid and tannic acid. After dyeing the 
film was given a short immersion in a one per 
cent solution of phosphotungstic acid (which 
mordanted the dye almost completely) and then 
washed for ten minutes. This treatment re- 
sulted in patchy images and it was not easy to 
subsequently remove the silver-image in Farmer’s 
reducer. 

B. By mordanting after bleaching and wash- 
ing and before removing the silver better results 
were obtained, though some streaks appeared 
after removing the silver as above. 

C. The best results were obtained by adding 
ammonia to the dye-bath in the first place which 
increases the rate of dyeing and retards the rate 
of bleeding on washing. 
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SILHOUETTE-STUDY 


2. Re-oxidation of the Leuco Base 


The leuco base of methylene blue is readily 
oxidised back again to the dye by suitable oxidis- 
ing agents and under certain conditions with cer- 
tain bleaching-baths and washing in water con- 
taining dissolved air, after bleaching and wash- 
ing the leuco base is oxidised back to the dye so 
that the film assumes the tinted condition again. 
The addition of a trace of sodium bisulphite to 
the wash-water tended to retard this oxidation. 

Re-oxidation also occurs in the Farmer’s re- 
ducer, if all the leuco base has not been washed 
out after bleaching, which explains the necessity 
for washing after bleaching in the acid-hypo. 


Positive Dye-Images 


During washing of the image after bleaching 
in the Farmer’s reducer, it was observed that in 
some instances a positive image was obtained— 
that is, the leuco base was mordanted to the 
silver-image and was re-oxidised to the dye 
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while the dye in the highlights washed out, thus 
producing a positive image from a positive. 

The mordant, in this case, is silver ferrocyanide 
formed in the Farmer’s reducer. A silver-image 
when bleached in a mixture of ferrocyanide and 
a trace of hypo is converted to silver ferrocyanide, 
which in a finely divided condition is a powerful 
mordant for basic dyes. If, therefore, after 
bleaching, the image is only slightly washed the 
leuco base remains, and on bleaching in the 
Farmer’s reducer is mordanted to the silver 
ferrocyanide image, and is oxidised to the dye. 
On prolonged washing, the methylene blue is 
washed out of the highlights leaving a positive 
dye-image. 


Toning and Tinting 


Interesting effects are obtained by dyeing, 
bleaching and washing, and without removing 
the silver, immersing in a uranium toning-bath or 
by dye-toning the silver in the usual way. The 
result is that of a toned silver-image with the 
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highlights tinted. This, of course, is distinct 
from the usual toned and tinted effect where the 
dye-layer covers the entire film. 

Line-effects are produced by prolonging the 
bleaching in the acid-hypo and subsequently 
toning the silver-image as above. The effect 
is that of a toned silver-image with line-lighting 
and tinted highlights. 

Odd tinted effects are obtained by merely 
dyeing and bleaching and washing, and prolong- 
ing the bleaching time a little above the normal. 


Summary 


Reversed dye-images can be obtained by first 
dyeing a gelatine silver-image in a dye which is 
capable of being reduced to the leuco base which 
is more readily washed out of gelatine than the 


dye, and after tinting, bleaching in an ordinary 
acid-hypo bath, washing, and subsequently 
removing the silver-image in a solvent of silver, 
such as the Farmer’s reducer. The excellence of 
the results depends largely on the correct time 
of bleaching and on the thoroughness of washing 
after bleaching. If the washing is not thorough 
—on immersing in the Farmer’s reducer—the 
leuco base is mordanted to the silver ferrocyanide 
formed so that, on prolonged washing, the dye 
washes out of the highlights leaving a positive 
mordanted dye-image. 

The author is indebted to Mr. D. S. Mungillo 
for assistance in carrying out the various experi- 
ments. [Communication No. 97 from the Re- 
search Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, U. S. A.] 


Use of the Mirror in Portrait-Photography 


portrait-photography the mirror 
Sai finds only limited employment, 
ow when sometimes a feminine cus- 
tomer expresses a wish to be pho- 

S| tographed standing before one; but 
otherwise this indispensable article in daily life 
receives but little attention. This is wrong, 
however, as will be seen by the following lines. 
Already, in the older editions of the well- 
known little book of Schnauss, “Photographic 
Pastimes,” we find described among other 
trifles, the making of multiple photographs by 
means of two mirrors placed at an angle—a 
process that has again and again been redis- 
covered and repeatedly patented or otherwise 
protected. Mr. G. Paboudgian, of Constanti- 
nople, places two mirrors of different lengths, 
without frames, with the mirror-faces parallel 
to one another, places the sitter between the 
mirrors, and, by a proper arrangement of the 
camera, obtains a multiple photograph. If 
three mirrors are placed together in a triangle 
with the reflecting-sides turned in, two or three 
persons will suffice to give in the mirror a whole 
crowd of people which can be used in such a 
way that from one such self-moving model one 
can obtain several faces. H. Kessler worked up, 
by the help of an interior mirror, a process for 
producing pictures showing a larger field of 
view than is possible with ordinary photographs. 
By this method, mirrors placed at an angle of 
forty-five degrees in front of the camera, and 
the picture reflected in the mirror is photo- 
graphed, giving a picture free of perspective 
exaggeration. This method can also be used 


x] 


very successfully at short focal distance. In 
the same way, mirrors are used in library photo- 
graphing and also in the reversing-method in 
making photographic reproductions, for which 
purpose highly polished mirrors of magnalium 
are u 

The mirror has another ingenious application 
in the telephoto camera “Vega” of Vautier- 
Dufour of Geneva, in which the long focal 
distance of the lens is “broken” by a mirror 
introduced in the interior of the camera and the 
image reflected on the sensitive plate. We 
would also mention the mirror-arrangement, 
“Sterean,”’ originating in England, and the 
production of stereoscopic views with a single 
lens made possible by the use of a mirror. 

In the reflex camera, the mirror permits 
watching the subject until the shutter is released. 
In Iser’s “‘Spiegelatelier,”’ as also in the “Globus” 
mirror-camera (Moecke’s patent), on the other 
hand, the model can place himself in whatever 
may seem to him the best pose. In the last 
two cases, the mirror has no direct photographic 
value, as it is here merely an accessory serving 
the convenience of the sitter. 

In following out the Kessler method, the 
Vienna photographer, Franz Liwy, found that 
the mirror serves not only as a shortener of focal 
distance or as a substitute for a wide-angle lens, 
but, by proper posing of the model on the one 
hand and of the mirror and the camera on the 
other, pictures with quite unique lighting can 
be made, in which the skill and good taste of 
the operator play quite an important part. 
In many cases, also, the action of mirrors in 
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lighting up shadows can be brought into service; 
in short, the photographer will here find a fertile 
field ready for exploiting, in which experiments 
can be recommended by which, with the present 
apparently cumbersome methods, not only the 
operator himself, but his mirrored image can be 
photographed. 

Naturally, with the present inordinately high 
prices of working-materials, one should first 
study up the effects on the groundglass and see 
what can be done. The mirror-photographs 
made by Léwy show a certain softness (not 
diffusion) and great plasticity, and at the same 
time an astonishing richness of tone is to be 
observed which can be utilised to advantage in 
pictures containing highly illuminated objects. 
For instance, the model to be photographed is a 
light-blond lady in white, lace-trimmed clothes, 
standing before a brightly lighted window; the 
walls of the room are white or light-colored. A 
direct exposure in these circumstances with an 
ordinary plate would give only a mass of hala- 
tion and other faults. But if the model is 
placed before a mirror and the reflected image is 
photographed, the absence of halation and its 
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other favorable qualities will at once convince 
of the value of mirror-photography. 

Of course, the mirror-pictures will be reversed 
from right to left, which in many cases is of 
little importance; but if correct position of the 
sides is insisted upon—as by persons in uniform 
or with decorations—this can be remedied by 
placing the sensitive plate with the glass-side 
towards the front (which also acts to prevent 
halation) and bringing the plateholder the thick- 
ness of the glass nearer the lens. 

Care should also be taken that neither the 
camera or other apparatus, nor the operator 
should appear in the mirror. This can be 
effected by the placing of the camera. It is 
recommended that the mirror be as _ perfectly 
flat as possible, of colorless glass and at most one 
centimeter in thickness, as with a thicker mirror 
there are apt to be double contours. As in the 
mirror, a larger field of view is obtained, with a 
shorter focal distance, the sitter can be placed 
in a comparatively deep and apparently distant 
interior. Besides, the operator is in a position 
to utilise all kinds of light-effects, which other- 
wise would be difficult.—Atelier. 
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An Efficient Developing-Tank 


BERTHA 


HE traveling photographer will find 
a light-weight developing-box of 
‘ji the greatest convenience. While 
j| planned, primarily, for any size up 
to 5 x 7 cut films, the developing- 


MOREY 


must be slipped halfway through the openings 
of the holder. 

One half of the pattern of the holder is given 
in Illustration A. The twelve-film carrier may 
be made by merely doubling the pattern. 


PATTERN FOR FILM-CARRIER. 


FIGURE A 


box may be used for cartridge-films by cutting 
before developing. Very small films may be 
handled more easily if two or three are cut off 
at a time. When using this tank, the black 
paper must be placed in the holder with the film 
as it is in many of the other tanks. The films 


The best holder is made from a piece of 
about gauge-15 aluminum. The best box is of 
aluminum, although one of light wood, and lined 
with oilcloth, will answer every purpose. If 
wood is used, it is well to employ three-ply bass- 
wood, heavily shellacked, as this will last indefi- 


LIFTER-HANDLES 


CUT-FILM CARRIER. 


a7 


FIGURE B 
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FIGURE C 


nitely. The original box has a lining that has 
been in use four years. It is well, however, to 
test the lining occasionally for leaks, as it is 
dangerous to permit the developer to leak out. 

For developing twelve 5 x 7 films, a box 3% 
x 9 inches, in horizontal dimensions, and eight 
inches, in depth, will be found most practicable. 
The holder may be provided with a lifter—such 
as is shown in the pen-sketch—although this 
feature is not really necessary. Aluminum-wire 
offers the best material for this device. 

The box is used for fixing and washing. After 


the films are fixed, allow the water to run slowly 
from a faucet into the box, making sure that the 
stream does not fall directly upon the surface of 
the films. In case no faucet is available, the 
water may be poured alternately in and out, 
until the process is complete. Another method 
consists in suspending the loaded holder, with 
a cork-bob, in a bucket or barrel of water, or in 
a lake or stream, according to the circumstances 
of the case. A final, thorough rinsing, after re- 
moval from the holder and the black backing- 
paper, will complete the process. 


A Method of Correcting Harsh and Halated Negatives 


HARSH negative is an underex- 
posed and overdeveloped one of a 
4 contrastily lit subject. Such a 
] negative can be made without the 

=) underexposure, but as this would 
merely mean culpably bad development I will 
pass over fully-exposed negatives. 

To obtain decent prints from a negative with 
clogged highlights and empty shadows is difficult; 
to get perfect ones, impossible, particularly if 
halation is added to the harshness. 

In studio work harsh negatives can be avoided 
by using a full and well-diffused light, but in 
home-portraiture and commercial work ideal 
light cannot always be had—the prevailing light 
as often as not falling in a wrong direction—to 
illuminate one or two patches of the subject 
intensely while other parts are in darkness. The 


different intensities of light reflected from two 
parts of a subject may be beyond the power of 


any emulsion to register correctly in one expo- 
sure, and the operator must perforce do one of 
two things, if not both. He must overexpose 
the highlights or underexpose the shadows. 
With movable subjects the former course is 
not always practicable, and the resulting under- 
exposure is often the root cause of a harsh nega- 
tive, by inducing overdevelopment in the vain 
hope of getting shadow detail. Harsh negatives 
can be avoided in any circumstances by tank- 
development with a suitable formula if sufficient 
attention is given to details like time and tem- 
perature, but the right system for negatives of 
contrastily lit subjects might not be the best 
for any other kind. 

But like all preventable things, harsh nega- 
tives will always occur, and a cure is often use- 
ful. The following method is based on the fact 
that highlight density is of a greater depth in 
the gelatine of a negative than shadow-detail is, 
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and halation is allowed for on account of it 
being deeper still. It will be obvious that the 
removal of all silver in the lower stratum leaves 
the highlights appreciably thinner and without 
halation, while not affecting the shadow-detail. 
This can be done by bleaching, followed by part 
re-development and fixing, and any of the solu- 
tions in common use will serve. I have found 
advantages, however, in using (1) a bleacher 
containing bichromate and (2) an amidol de- 
veloper, the formule being as follows:— 


Bleacher. 
Potass ferricyanide............... 1 dr. 
Potass bromide.................. 1 dr. 
Potass bichromate................ 1 dr. 
Developer 
oz 
Fixer 


Before treatment, a negative must be thor- 
oughly fixed and free of hypo. Bleaching can 
be carried out in daylight and proceeded with 
until the whole of the deposit has changed color, 
when viewed from the reverse side of the nega- 
tive. A short rinse is then given and the nega- 
tive is placed in a clean tray, the developer being 
poured smartly on to the center. Dropping the 


negative into a trayful of developer will result 
in uneven action. Development is carried out 
in daylight and the negative inspected from time 
to time on the reverse side, and when all but the 
over-densities has blackened the negative is 
rinsed again and transferred to the fixing. If 
all the operations are carried out carefully and 
correctly the following actions will take place. 
The silver-image will be converted to one, both 
re-developable and soluble in hypo. The top 
layers of the image, 7.e., the shadow-detail and 
moderate densities of the highlights and grada- 
tions between these, will be re-developed, and 
at the same time brightened up to some extent 
by the action of the bichromate. The surplus 
density of the highlights and also any halation, 
being either not re-developed or only re-developed 
to a slight extent, will remain largely soluble in 
hypo and disappear in the fixing-bath, leaving a 
negative which is anything but harsh. 

Some possible mishaps with the process are: 
insufficient bleaching, which leaves the unwanted 
deposits untouched and irremovable;  over- 
bleaching, which may result in stain or obscure 
complications; insufficient re-development, which 
leaves the image proper susceptible to hypo, and 
may mean the loss of the negative; overdevelop- 
ment, which leaves the negative as bad as it was 
originally. In the last case the process can be 
repeated after washing. 

TuEermit—British Journal. 
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A Simple Film Negative-Holder 


H. P. T. 


AT amateur, who is obliged to 
work in all sorts of places, has not 
@| wished that the film-negative from 
which he makes lantern-slides or 
“rich he m could be supported in 
ee air, so to speak, in order to eliminate some of 
the surfaces which must be kept clean from the 


MATTE 


the carrier, holder or camera-back, or whatever 
you use for enlarging or copying, set a small 
screw-eye. With eight pieces of wood about 
one inch long, one-quarter inch wide and one 
eighth inch thick, construct four clips, as elab- 
orately or as simply as your taste dictates. 
However, in order to provide a fulcrum for its 


NEGATIVE AND FRAME 


particles of dust that persist in sticking to the 
glass-plates used in the film-holders? 

It is very fascinating, after a vigorous cleaning, 
to watch the particles of dust settle upon the 
electrified glass—coming, apparently, from no- 
where. Spotting is also an interesting occupa- 
tion. But who wants to do much of that after 
the technique has been mastered? 

Instead of putting the film between two pieces 
of glass, do this: In each of the four corners of 


NEGATIVE-CLIPS 


H. P. T. MATTE 


operation, it is necessary that one of the strips 
of wood composing each clip be rounded on one 
side so that it is thicker in the middle than at 
the ends. Now insert a screw-eye into the end 
of the flat strip, and fasten the two pieces together 
by means of a rubber band. Four more bands 
are needed to attach the clips to the holder. It 
will be found that the device is easily adjustable, 
so that the negative can be centered without 
difficulty. It is practical and effective. 


H. P. T. MATTE 
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Still-Life Photography 
An Aid to the Study of Pictorial Composition 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


much, if any, attention to still-life 
groups. This seems unfortunate, 
for in addition to the pictorial 
beauty which can be expressed by a skillful 
arrangement and lighting of still-life material, 
the making of a group, and properly lighting it, 
affords valuable practice in composition. 

With many kinds of subjects, it is necessary 
to make the best of things as they are; for, in 
the case of material which does not allow of re- 
arrangement, one can select only what appears 
best after viewing it from various angles. How- 
ever, in making still-life studies, the worker is 
absolutely free to create an original composi- 
tion, by selecting the objects, background, and 
other accessories used, and by arranging the 
whole in any manner desired, so that if the 
result is not satisfactory he has only himself to 
blame. Because the photographer must as- 
sume full responsibility for the make-up of the 
composition, the effect of one part upon another 
—as various groupings and changes in lighting 
are tried—is likely to be studied with care; 
and, all parts being under control, it is possible 
to do this in a leisurely manner; allowing time 
for thoughtful analysis. It is also an interest- 
ing experiment to find how many different effects 
can be worked out by re-arrangement of the same 
material, and the practice thus gained will stand 
the worker in good stead frequently when he 
deals with subjects of totally different charac- 
ter. In the final analysis, all compositions in 
monochrome must be produced by means of 
line and tone, and the underlying principle of 
rhythm and balance is the same whatever the 
objects may be that go to form the lines and 
tonal spaces within the boundaries of the com- 
position. 

Although, as just suggested, the effect upon 
the structure of a composition is not dependent 
upon the kind of material that enters into it, 
this is not to be interpreted to mean that a 
heterogeneous combination of objects can be 
thrown together and produce a pleasing, esthetic 
impression; for, so long as different kinds of 
material bring up definite associations or ideas 
to an intelligent spectator, just so long will this 
fact have to be considered in the selection of 
suitably related material to produce what might 


be called a logical composition—one which will 
convey a thought of some kind in addition to 
the abstract beauty inherent in a well-designed 
pattern, such as exists in any good convention- 
alised design. I know well that this is scorned 
by the extreme element of the so-called modern 
school of painters and photographers who hold 
that it is quite immaterial what relation objects 
bear to one another in an intellectual sense— 
or even whether it be possible to discover 
what they are—provided the units make what 
may be considered a satisfactory pattern or 
design. Following this practice to a fitting 
conclusion, one might frame a rug or piece of 
figured linoleum and hang it upon the wall for 
an ornament! However, the consensus of cul- 
tivated opinion demands that a pictorial com- 
position shall possess both abstract beauty— 
which comes from a harmonious effect of in- 
terestingly disposed lines and tonal masses of 
varying depth—and the element of interest 
that is created when the material selected, or 
transient effect introduced, suggests a definite 
idea or impression. 

Making direct application of the above to the 
class of compositions now under consideration, 
one expects in a still-life picture of a finished 
character—one which is more than a technical 
exercise in composition—to find objects grouped 
together which possess some logical association 
of interest, or be such as might naturally come 
together in a casual way; otherwise the combi- 
nation will look stilted and artificial. On the 
same principle, the placing of selected material 
in a skillfully composed group should seem to be 
so natural as not to suggest the deliberate plac- 
ing of every unit, although as a matter of fact, 
the latter must be done usually, for one seldom 
comes upon material so placed that it will com- 
pose a good picture without some changes being 
made. Many an idea to produce a spontaneous 
effect may be gained by observing the accidental 
arrangement of objects in everyday use, and 
these will also suggest “motives” for pictures. 

The most ordinary, simple material is suffi- 
cient to form a foundation to build a composi- 
tion upon; but the creation of a beautiful result 
lies in the arrangement and lighting. Although 
it is not worth while to attempt an extended 
list of possible material, one may suggest, as a 
few of the things which can be utilised, viz.; 
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FRUITS OF THE HARVEST 


lamps, candlesticks, clocks, china-and-glass ware, 
copper-and-pewterware; cooking-utensils, a tea- 
service, plaster-casts, books, writing-materials, 
fruits, vegetables and flowers. 

No greater number of objects, however ap- 
propriate in character, should be introduced in 
a single composition than is required to express 
the idea in mind and to give satisfactory balance 
of line and tone to the composition. Simplicity 
makes for strength and unity of expression—a 
multiplicity of objects distracts the eye and 
breaks up the tone-spotting into a confusing 
jumble, unless handled with exceptional skill. 

In considering the material, do not forget that 
the background and base upon which the objects 
are arranged are just as important as the objects 
themselves; for they fill the spaces not taken 
up by the latter, and bring in tones which react 
upon every detail. This tonal relation cannot 
be judged wholly by the local tone-values of 
each unit, as the quality and angle of illumina- 
tion play numberless tricks in altering the 
relationship by producing highlights and shadows 
of varying intensity. Reflections, such as occur 
in polished ware, a table-top, or in’'a mirror— 
often add much to the attractiveness of the 
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effect. As lights, shadows and reflections, all 
affect the size and location of the tone-masses 
formed by the objects alone, arrangement of 
the latter is dependent upon these transient 
effects, and it is always interesting to observe 
how completely a change in the quality or angle 
of illumination can alter the grouping of tones. 

By utilising material of a suitable nature, 
subjects can be found indoors or out; by day 
and artificial-light. One may work by diffused 
daylight, depending mainly upon local differences 
in the tonality of the material to obtain a proper 
balance of light and dark tone; or, place the 
subject in full sunshine, either out-of-doors, or 
by a sunny window where a sunbeam will pro- 
duce a local effect of sunlight and shadow. An 
entirely different variety of effects is obtainable 
by utilising candles, electricity, or shaded 
kerosene table-lamps. However, most of the 
artificial-lighting effects are made best by the 
aid of weak daylight, burning magnesium-ribbon 
or in conjunction with the local artificial-light 
effect, to reduce the exposure and to soften the 
intensity of the shadows. 

Because the interest in still-life photography 
to the worker lies so much in the opportunity 
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OLD PEWTER 


for individual experimentation, it hardly seems- 
wise to run the risk of circumscribing any one’s 
efforts in this direction by attempting to lay 
down rules for grouping or lighting, even though 
of a general nature. Nevertheless, by way of 
conveying some suggestions as to technique and 
the use of material in the study of pictorial 
composition, I will explain how the illustrations 
were made and indicate the reasons for grouping 
the material as in the manner shown. 

Let us take first the outdoor-subject, “Fruits 
of the Harvest.” We have here, as material, a 
basket, some dry ears of corn in the husk, a 
large pumpkin, and a few apples, all of which 
might naturally be found gathered together. 
The bare ground and a rough board-fence 
furnished the setting, the latter in shadow, and 
the direct light upon the objects from the sky 
above was diffused by thin clouds. In local- 
color the husks of the corn were lightest; but 
the smooth, round surfaces of the apples reflected 
enough light to have them utilised as spots of 
light tone. The interior and under-side of the 
basket, and the dark side of the pumpkin, pro- 
vided the bulk of the dark tones, and most of 
the halftones came from the fence and ground, 
both of which were nearly of the same value. 
By placing the basket on edge, the lighted rim 
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formed a curved line leading down to the corn 
which was scattered far enough along to lead 
the eye to the spots of light upon the apples at 
the left edge of the composition, the uniformity 
of this line being varied by the light accent upon 
the pumpkin. The distribution of darker tones 
was varied, starting with the shadow at the 
right, under the basket, and extended by the 
small accents under the individual ears of corn 
to the darker spots made by the shaded parts 
of the apples; the parallelism of this arrangement 
being offset by the dark tone-spot upon a part 
of the pumpkin, and the mass of graded tone 
inside the basket. 

“Old Pewter,” naturally, was made indoors; 
the material being arranged upon a dark, polished 
table about three feet from a south window on a 
cloudy afternoon; this arrangement gave a soft 
lighting, as I wished to avoid such sharp lighting 
upon the rounded surfaces as would cause loss 
of texture and the characteristic tone of old 
pewter. It will be noticed that the eye is drawn 
to the lamp—dating back to the whale-oil period 
of illuminants—by the highlights upon it, which 
form the strongest accents of light tone in the 
picture, due to its having a more highly polished 
surface than the other objects. The reflections 
upon the table-top, and lights upon the rim of 
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the plate and parts of the teapot, although 
secondary to the accents upon the lamp, are 
close enough in value to avoid undue emphasis 
upon the latter, which would have interfered 
with the pattern of the composition as a whole. 
As one rule of good composition is never to place 
the main accent, or principal object of interest, 
in the exact center, the lamp was kept a little 
to one side; but the tones of this were balanced 
by the greater area of moderately light tones in 


to the left would have balanced the distribution 
of light and dark tone within the picture-space, 
but likewise it would have caused a division of 
interest in the grouping of the objects and made 
it appear isolated from the rest of the material. 
The dark tone created by the cast shadow of the 
plate should not be overlooked. This connects 
with the dark tone of the table-top, increases 
the tonal accent at the point of main interest 
and fixes the depth of perspective in the picture 


FROM THE GARDEN 


the plate and teapot. Placing the plate back 
of the latter reduced the number of separate 
tone-spots and provided a background which 
set off to advantage the shaded parts of the tea- 
pot, and at the same time the full circle of the 
plate’s rim was broken by the projecting curve 
of the teapot’s handle. Although the general 


arrangement of the pewter-ware seemed to be 
satisfactory after this was done, the difference 
in bulk between the mass of tone formed by the 
plate and teapot compared with the lamp ap- 
peared to need some correction, in consequence 
the book which is seen at the extreme left of the 
picture was introduced. Moving the lamp more 
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by enabling the observer to judge the position 
of the background relatively to that of the ob- 
jects. 

“From the Garden’ does not call for much 
comment. As can be seen, the buds, flower- 
petals, and leaves of the lemon-lilies furnish 
the main pattern against the background of 
halftone, although the cast shadows upon the 
latter are of value in much the same way as the 
cast shadow of the plate in “Old Pewter.” The 
simple device of using books as accessories serves, 
in this instance, to balance the dark mass of 
stems in the flower-holder, and also to cut the 
straight horizontal line which marks the division 
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BY THE WINDOW 


between the background and shelf. The shelf 
upon which the group was arranged was about 
the height of an ordinary mantel from the 
floor, and approximately six feet from a good- 
sized, oblong-shaped north-light in the wall at 
right-angles to it, that gave what might be called 
a side- and three-quarter-front lighting of soft 
quality. 

“By the Window ” is a study in lighting-effects, 
a mass of bright-colored cactus-dahlias in a 
yellow vase furnishing the principal element of 
interest. To provide the kind of background 
which would best emphasise the play of light 
and shadow among the petals of the flowers, I 
decided to let a little of the window—from which 
the main source of light was derived—form 
a part of it. However, to subdue the intensity 
of illumination and to lessen the abrupt contrast 
of tone between the window and wall alongside, 
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the former was draped with a soft, white fabric, 
this being extended over a part of the wall-space, 
as well, and this gave a middle-tint between the 
extremes of light and dark tone. The part of 
wall below the window-sill in combination with 
that to the right made an L-shaped section of 
dark tone. The light-space that filled the re- 
mainder of the background was balanced by the 
light-tones in the vase, slightly to the right of the 
center; and the light falling finally upon the 
large drawing-board which served as a table for 
the bouquet. With this degree of tone-balance 
obtained, the rest became a matter of getting 
pleasing tone-spotting of the flowers against the 
light and dark parts of the background. Some 
diffused light from more distant windows was 
utilised to soften the depth of tone in the shadows, 
although care was taken not to let this secondary 
lighting be strong enough to produce cross- 
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BY THE CANDLE’S GLOW 


shadows. A liberal exposure was given, which 
is always necessary when working against-the- 
light, to obtain a harmonious rendering of strong 
tone-values. 

“By the Candle’s Glow” is suggestive of 
what can be done easily in creating artificial-light 
effects. To produce successfully the illusion of 
such local illumination as comes from a near-by 
source of light a little thought is required in 
placing light-toned objects naturally where the 
most light would fall. In the present instance 
the effect of illumination from the candle-flame 
is really due to the fact that the note-paper was 
laid where the strongest light from the candle 
would fall naturally, the ink-well, as well, 
being so placed as to reflect a few catch-lights; 
for, as a matter of fact, the actinic power of a 
candle’s yellow flame is too weak to make very 
much of an impression by itself, unless an ex- 
cessively long exposure is given, during which 
time the candle would become less in height 
and the flicker of the flame be likely to give too 
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blurred a result. For these reasons, I used 
weak daylight as the main source of illumination, 
taking care to have it so thoroughly diffused as 
not to produce cast shadows. After giving what 
I thought was sufficient exposure to register 
the amount of detail which the eye would see by 
candle-light, I closed the shutter, lit the candle, 
and made a second exposure of short duration of 
the flame itself. 

In cases where a shaded light is used, it is 
sometimes practicable to substitute a spiral of 
magnesium-ribbon in place of the ordinary 
burner, or bulb, and obtain a result with little 
or no help from daylight. This is a field where 
one may exercise his ingenuity in many ways. 

I have not offered advice upon such matters 
as plates, filters and other equipment, assuming 
that color-sensitive emulsions, orthochromatic or 
panchromatic plates and suitable ray-filters, will 
be used when necessary. Good opportunities 
are afforded in this field for excellent technical 
and helpful artistic practice. 
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Fundamentals of Print-Criticism and Appreciation 


Part One.—The Functions of the Critic 


AUGUST KRUG 


VERY photographer his own se- 

verest critic is a slogan which rolls 
4| trippingly off the tongue: a con- 
summation which, however de- 

x2) voutly wished, seems not likely of 
parser fulfillment for some time to come. 
The photographer who can view his own work 
impersonally is a rarity, but his kind is increas- 
ing. This series of articles will assist, it is hoped, 
through their treatment of the foundations 
underlying this important branch of photog- 
raphy, the aspiring critic and the self-criticis- 
ing photographer to a comprehension of their 
opportunities and their responsibilities. The 
critic we shall have always with us, which brings 
us to our theme. 

“A critic,” I was told by nine-year-old Bobby, 
“is a little black bug which makes a noise by 
rubbing its hind legs together.” Of course, I 
set Bobby right, but the thought stayed with 
me. What and why is the critic of photographs? 

Let us see what the late William Dean Howells 
thought a critic should be: “It is hard for the 
critic to understand that it is really his business 
to classify and analyse the fruits of the human 
mind very much as the naturalist classifies the 
objects of his study, rather than to praise or 
blame them: that there is a measure of the same 
absurdity in his trampling on a poem, a novel, 
an essay (or a photograph) that does not please 
him as in a botanist grinding a plant under foot 
because he does not find it pretty. He does not 
conceive that it is his business rather to identify 
the species, and then explain how and where the 
specimen is imperfect and irregular.” 

Mr. Howells limits the functions of the literary 
critic to classification and analysis. The critic 
of photographs has in addition the duty of 
suggestion. He must be capable to see latent 
possibilities in a print and to point them out 
clearly. It is more than likely that prints will 
at times be shown him which have at first sight 
nothing to commend them. The temptation 
will be to slight and condemn them: the critic 
should remember, however, that his best ser- 
vices are required in just such circumstances. 
The advanced worker who turns out consistently 
good prints, generally does not care a hoot 
about the opinions of the critic. The people 
who really appreciate true criticism are they 
who need it most—the beginners and earnest 


workers who feel that they could effect improve- 
ment in their work. The ability to suggest 
remedies, therefore, and to point out methods 
and processes of advantage, is an invaluable 
asset to any critic. 

Mr. Howells perceived, too, that in the field 
of literary endeavor, of which he was writing, 
the critic was prone to censure and condemn 
rather than to criticise. Critics in all fields of 
work manifest the same tendency. The cause 
is lack of cultivation of the critical faculty: 
narrow-mindedness—a mild bigotry. 

The critical faculty, latent in every human 
being, is assertive in the great majority. Its 
proper development, however, is often retarded 
by prejudices which the individual critic has 
formed—prejudices which he is unable to dis- 
card when passing judgment. Despite its uni- 
versality, the critical faculty is seldom culti- 
vated; the uncultivated criticism, moreover, is 
invariably unfair. 

The very word “criticism” has come to imply 
adverse comment, whereas its etymology and 
original meaning convey the idea of careful 
weighing and classification (discernment) of 
the article under consideration. It is common 
to see critics requested to make their remarks 
“constructive,”—every criticism ought to be. 

Although it is given to but few to have the 
critical faculty developed to a proper degree, 
it responds readily to systematic treatment and 
cultivation. It is easily trained to rise above 
mere prejudice in its appraisal of merits and 
defects of pie, poem or photograph. How can 
this cultivation be attained? In just the same 
manner as refinement in anything else worth 
while is secured. It is true that culture may be 
absorbed unconsciously; but it is a slow process 
—thus, it may be possible to learn how to make 
good photographs by listening to lectures and 
reading printed instructions, but it is quicker 
and more satisfactory to work at it yourself, 
make mistakes if need be and profit by them. 
Just so, the best training for the prospective 
critic is criticism itself. Purely as an exercise, 
work with prints of all kinds, good and bad. 
Pick out what you believe to be defects, and 
give praise where it is due, and there only. 
Bear in mind that to say “‘It is rotten,” is not 
criticism, but nastiness. This exercise, it is 


well to note, may be harmful as well as produc- 
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tive of good, if proper care is not taken to have 
correct standards and some knowledge of the 
sound technical and artistic sides of photography. 

Ability to criticise fairly, then, can be acquired 
by practice. The most assiduous application 
and the best intentions in the world, however, 
will not produce a good critic unless the founda- 
tion be sound. A thorough knowledge of the 
craft is just as necessary to the critic of photo- 
graphs as to their producer. 

The question of the necessary standards will 
be taken up in the next article. Each is as im- 
portant as the others, and none can be neglected 
without detriment. It is obvious, for example, 
that the finer beauties of many an against-the- 
light photograph will be lost on the critic of 
paintings who knows nothing of the technical 
difficulties involved, whereas the same man will 
be impressed, perhaps, by a perfectly ordinary 
cloud-study, which, although almost impossible 
to the painter, nevertheless is perfectly easy to 
the camera. Although his art-knowledge might 
be superior to that of the average photographer, 
his lack of familiarity with the technical side 
would tell against him when he criticised photo- 
graphs. On the other hand, many extremely 


Weather-Conditions 


SEHOTOGRAPHIC work is greatly 
& ay influenced by the weather, and 
gs <=244 though this may not apply to 
darkroom-work in as large a degree 

Sm) as to outside operations, develop- 
ing and printing are by no means immune from 
the effects of climatic changes. The changes 
that matter are those in temperature and hu- 
midity. A drop in temperature is capable of 
upsetting development and retarding both fixa- 
tion and washing, while damp can damage 
paper-stocks and retard drying, and both can 
affect the operatives’ health and energy. The 
obvious effect of temperature on development 
is seen in the speed with which the solution acts 
on exposures. A correctly exposed negative or 
print that would require X minutes to develop 
at one temperature, may require 2 or 3X minutes 
in the same solution at a colder degree. If 
this is forgotten when developing spools, under- 
development is almost certain, and in printing it 
invariably means overexposure, as printers are 
often deceived into thinking the retarded image 
is due to underexposure. If the developing- 
formula contain any appreciable amount of 


successful photographers will never be able to 
criticise, because they have not the necessary 
art-knowledge. Right here, we can dispose of 
the theory that a good photographer is a good 
critic. As a matter of fact, as we have been 
trying to bring out, special training is necessary 
to both ends of the game, and training of one 
end helps the training of the other not a particle. 

We have seen, then, that the critic should be 
slow to condemn, choosing rather to. indicate 
where faults have been made and to suggest 
their remedy. He is as slow to award undeserved 
praise, and the fulsome encomium is unknown 
to him. He is quick with helpful suggestions, 
and his understanding of the medium renders 
the suggestions practical. Give him a good 
equipment in standards, and a fine appreciation 
of the worth while in prints will develop. If 
he can appreciate good photographs, he will 
be a successful critic of poor ones. He realises 
that he has a responsibility—not only to the 
photographer, but to his fellow-critics. With 
the Golden Rule for his guide, he should bring 
out the real significance of the tenets of his 
avocation, which imply helpfulness to the 
struggling and just praise for meritorious work. 


and Darkroom-Work 


potassium-bromide, greenish prints are likely to 
be common, whereas if the restrainer is cut down 
to the minimum to avoid this, any bare exposures 
will be apt to stain from prolonged immersion. 
It is more difficult to gauge exposures when 
using cold developer than it is with solutions at 
a constant degree in the neighborhood of 65° F. 
With spools we can safely increase the time if 
it is not possible to keep up the temperature. 
With the necessary apparatus to heat tanks or 
dishes and keep them at a fixed temperature, all 
trouble on this score is done away with; but 
such apparatus is not in common use—nor, to 
my knowledge, is it easy to get—and the next 
best thing is to have the whole workroom kept 
at a constant heat. In the printing-room this is 
certainly the best plan of all, but is not practicable 
everywhere owing to the absence of proper heat- 
ing-apparatus and, at times, to the uncertainty 
of fuel-supplies. Adding warm water to solu- 
tions is not of much use, as it weakens the solu- 
tions and raises the temperature only temporarily. 
Where hydrokinone is in use, a further con- 
sideration arises. This salt is more susceptible 
to changes of temperature than is the metol 
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with which it is usually combined, and an M. Q. 
formula will not give identical results at different 
temperatures. On a very cold day, an M. Q. 
developer is to all intents and purposes a metol 
developer only, whereas the extreme opposite 
conditions, by rendering the hydrokinone more 
active than the metol, cause the developer to 
act as if an overdose of the former constituent 
had been put in. 

Fixation is as much at the mercy of tempera- 
ture as is development. I have recollections of 
a professional darkroom where a regular quantity 
of printing was turned out all the year round. 
The brands of paper, the formulse and the work- 
ing-method were constant and all the work was 
toned. Every winter, thousands of prints were 
spoiled by double-toning due to imperfect fixa- 
tion; yet this trouble was unknown on warm 
days. I mention this case merely as an illus- 
tration of the greater difficulty of fixing in cold 
solution, not to argue that proper fixation is not 
possible under these conditions, because it is, 
only it requires a greater amount of care and 
supervision. In this case, the addition of a little 
hot water from time to time is of service, for the 
strength of a fixing-bath need not be kept within 
rigid limits and weak, warm hypo is better than 
hypo that is strong, but very cold. 

It is also useful to decrease the amount of 
hardener used, as the less hardening gelatine 
gets the better chance the hypo, and also the 
washing-water, get of penetrating. Fortunately, 
the same amount of hardening is not necessary 
as in the summer, as the gelatine does not get 
so soft in cold weather. 

Temperature affects washing-water in two 
ways. First, its power of working in and out 
of the pores of the gelatine and the paper in- 
creases with the degree of temperature. This 
can be demonstrated by dipping a piece of gas- 


light or bromide paper in very cold water for a 
few seconds and an identical piece in very hot 
water for the same time. Whereas the first will 
be merely wet, the other will be saturated and 
perhaps partly disintegrated. Secondly, the 
hotter the water, the more rapidly will it dissolve 
chemical salts, therefore the hypo and other 
unwanted agents and by-products in prints are 
more rapidly removed in summer than in winter. 
Certainly, the difference in time necessary to 
wash prints may not be very great; but it is 
always wise to take extra care in cold weather. 

The effects of humidity are not so obvious or 
so well defined as those of temperature; never- 
theless they are not altogether to be neglected. 
It is generally accepted that damp destroys 
sensitive materials; but just what degree of damp 
becomes unsafe or how long it takes for it to 
penetrate boxes and wrappings are moot points. 
I know of two instances where gaslight-papers of 
different makes were kept in perfect condition 
for years though very poorly wrapped, and in 
each case the room was exceptionally dry, and 
I think that the dryness of the rooms was re- 
sponsible for the preservation; but of course 
this would need delicate experimenting to prove 
beyond doubt. It is certain, though, that a dry 
atmosphere is the best if one would be on the 
safe side; and, where big stocks are carried, it 
is wise to be on the safe side. 

In process, humidity of the atmosphere can 
affect the drying of prints to some extent; but 
unless the degree of damp be very great, this is 
not likely to be serious or even noticeable. On 
the other hand, extreme dryness can cause in- 
convenience by making prints curl up. This 
can be circumvented by collecting the prints 
before they reach the curling-stage, or, if a 
drying-machine is used, by economising in 
heat.—The Photographic Dealer. 
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Preparing Pictorial Groups 


T is not uncommon that a photographic worker 
is seized with a desire to picture an ambitious 
theme—something in the nature of a genre- 
group; but having had no art-training, he fails 
to make the result artistically pleasing. The 
figures are posed stiffly or awkwardly, and are 
not placed properly. At best, the result is a 
mere record; there is no spontaneity in the por- 
trayal or, of what the camerist is pleased to call, 
interpretation. If a kindly and competent critic 
calls attention to these shortcomings, and the 
worker is sincerely desirous to materialise his 
conception, the members of the group are asked 
once more to pose and, perhaps, the second at- 
tempt may show considerable improvement. 
But try as he may, the camerist—ignorant of 
successful figure-composition—will very likely 
betray his weakness in some important detail. 
Now, if the embryo-artist has the ability to draw, 
even a little, he can save himself considerable 
trouble and disappointment by making a rough 
pencil-sketch of his mental group, together with 
what accessories he may desire, study it, and 
change it, until the result satisfies him. In ar- 
ranging his group, he has but to follow his sketch, 
which, if approved or modified by a competent 
artist, should serve as a safe guide. 


Talking to the Screen 


HEN will lecturers ever learn that, in re- 

ferring to their illustrations, it is a 
bad practice to divert the voice and thus mate- 
rially interrupt their discourse? Many speakers, 
in pointing out certain features in a screen- 
picture, will face the screen and talk directly 
to it, while the poor auditors, unable to catch 
the meaning of this important part of the lecture, 
are left in ignorance. Now, the lecturer will 
create a better impression—with regard to his 
knowledge of the subject—if he were first to 
indicate with the pointer the object or detail 
on the projected picture, map or diagram, 
then quickly face his audience and go on with 
his lecture. If he is thoroughly familiar with 
his subject—as he ought to be—he will not 
find it necessary to rivet his attention on the 
projected illustration behind him, or at his 
side, while speaking. He should be able to 
form a mental picture of the one on the screen, 


and, after a momentary turn of the head—to 
assure himself that it, and no other illustration, 
is actually displayed—continue to face his 
audience. Closing his eyes for a few seconds, 
may help to bring the particular picture to his 
mind. In this way, no part of the lecture will 
be lost. Any interruption, even a spoken hint 
to the lanternist, is a source of annoyance to the 
audience, of which the lecturer may be entirely 
unconscious. 

We attended recently a talk on the Dutch 
masters delivered by a distinguished American 
painter. On the platform, where the speaker 
stood, were arranged about forty photographic 
reproductions of famous Dutch paintings to 
illustrate the lecture. The speaker was per- 
fectly familiar with each original painting, and 
yet, when referring to the photographic repro- 
duction, he stood closely before it, so that what- 
ever he said—and in a low voice, too—was 
entirely inaudible. Thus, about two-thirds of 
his very interesting and instructive discourse 
was lost to the audience. A talk of this character 
is never so satisfactory as when the illustrative 
pictures or photographs are on a scale sufficiently 
large as to be easily seen by the audience. Of 
course, the best way to display them is in the 
form of lantern-slides, when that is possible. 


Toned Lantern-Slides 


NE of the most artistic and agreeable tones 

of lantern-slides, is the warm-brown tone. 
And a desirable feature in producing this beauti- 
ful tone is that it can be done in the development 
of the exposed lantern-slide plate. The usual 
way, is to give a prolonged exposure and use a 
restraining (bromided) developer. We prepared 
lantern-slides, in this manner, as long ago as 
1885, and, using some of them recently, we found 
that the original and uniform purity of color had 
not deteriorated, in the least. It is also true 
that such slides are superior in tonal quality to 
those made in the ordinary black tone, and then 
toned separately. Of course, almost any color 
can be imparted to a lantern-slide by means of 
special toning-solutions, the formulas for which 
may be found in a standard photographic dic- 
tionary, in preference to imported toning-com- 
pounds, in tablet-form, which very often are 
made of impure ingredients and yield results 
that, sooner or later, will prove disappointing. 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Gi 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing- 
paper having the same gradations and detail. All 
prints should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Architectural Subjects Competition 
Closed October 31, 1920 


First Prize: Ernest M. Pratt. 
Second Prize: P. W. G. Moebus. 
Third Prize: Alexander Murray. 

Honorable Mention: D. R. Battles; Joseph Bonanno; 
T. W. Craddock; John Dove; W. E. Fowler; Herbert 
J. Harper; Ralph D. Hartman; H. A. Hussey; Louis 
R. Murray; Robert P. Nute; John T. Roberts; F. H. 
Rodgers; C. Howard Schotofer; John C. Stick; E. Von 
Tilzor Struthers; S. Tomimori; Herbert B. Turner; 
G. H. Van Anda; Elliott Hughes Wendell. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 
“Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
““Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August $1. 
““Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“ Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’ Closes November 30. 
“Tnudoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 
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SANTA BARBARA MISSION 


E. M. PRATT 


FIRST PRIZE— ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


Temperature of Solutions 


THERE are many photographic studios, in America 
as well as in Europe, where the chemical operations 
are performed in darkrooms which are either not uni- 
formly heated or not heated at all—during the cold 
weather. Consequently, the operator cannot attain 
results that are uniform or even satisfactory, the de- 
veloping-solutions being rarely at the required tem- 
perature, and then only when heated by artificial means. 
In this connection, the British Journal of Photography 
gives some excellent and timely advice: 

“With the advent of the colder weather, photogra- 
phers will do well to take note of the temperature of 
their solutions, particularly when working early or 
late in the day. We were reminded of this only recently 
when we noted that the temperature of some develop- 
ing solution that had for months past varied between 
65° Fahr. and 78° Fahr., was as low as 42° Fahr. Last 
year, a friend showed us some of his negatives that 
had been developed in the M.Q. solution exactly as 
was usually done, in a tank. The plates were ob- 
viously fully exposed, but the resulting image was 


very weak, and considerable intensification was needed 
in order to obtain the requisite printing-density. It 
requires to be remembered that hydroquinone becomes 
almost inactive at a temperature lower than 40° Fahr., 
and even if the solution is capable of working, good 
results cannot be expected if it is allowed to fall below 
50° Fahr. Hypo-solution that is cold will not only 
take longer in action, but it may also fail to do its work 
thoroughly. On one occasion we had some negatives 
to intensify after they had the time in the fixing-bath 
that previous experience had assured us achieved 
thorough fixation. The partial bleaching and subse- 
quent staining of the negatives in the mercuric iodide 
bath indicated, when too late, that fixation was incom- 
plete, and this was afterwards traced to the low tem- 
perature of the fixing-bath.” 

“Many workers who find the temperature of the 
developer or other solution too low for effective work, 
as pointed out in the previous paragraph, are tempted 
to modify matters by the addition of a little warm 
water to the solution. This is a mistake, because the 
temperature of the solution being controlled by the 
temperature of the room, such addition of hot or warm 
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SECOND PRIZE 
ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


INTERIOR OF CITY-HALL P. W. G. MOEBUS 


water has only a temporary effect, the solution rapidly 
falling again to the prevailing temperature. This 
also means diluting the solution below the effective 
working strength as given in the formule. The plan 
of standing bottles of developer, hypo, etc., in vessels 
of hot water, or in front of a fire, has also only a tem- 
porary effect, and one that often allows the solution 
to fall back to its previous temperature before its 
action is complete. The best plan is to keep solutions 
under conditions that do not allow of their falling 
below an effective working-temperature, and_ this 
entails some means of warming the darkroom. It 
may be pointed out that if the room in which the 
solutions are kept, and where the work with them, 
as a general rule, is done is too cold to keep them at a 
proper temperature, then it is safe to say that it is too 
cold for the health and comfort of the photographer, 
and for the production of the best work.” 


Increased Contrast with Platinum 


As is well known, the cold-bath paper supplied by 
the Platinotype Company does not require negatives 
of any exceptional density in order to give good bright 
prints; in fact, the best results which the paper will 
yield are to be obtained from negatives which, to the 


eye of most amateurs, would appear decidedly weak, 
provided the printing is carried to exactly the right 
depth. Nevertheless, a writer in The Amateur Photog- 
rapher goes on to say, the tendency of photographers 
is to get negatives that are too thin rather than too 
dense; and it may be of interest to note how the paper 
can be adapted to give more contrast than in the or- 
dinary way. 

To prevent any misunderstanding, it should be 
pointed out that for the best results the negatives 
should be such as to give prints of the right vigor with 
no special treatment. Intensification with mercury 
should not be adopted with negatives that are to be 
printed in platinum: since, as is well known, a mer- 
curially intensified image gives a distinctly different 
color to any platinum-prints that are made from it; 
due, it is said, to the fact that minute traces of mercury 
are imparted to the paper. 

Increased contrast, within certain limits, can be got 
by the addition of various substances to the normal 
developer. Of these the most useful are potassium 
bichromate and ammonium persulphate, both salts 
which the photographer is likely to have aiready on 
his shelves. 

The potassium bichromate must be added only in 
very small quantities, as any excess removes the fine 
detail in the highest lights altogether, and spoils the 
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THIRD PRIZE 
ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


THE CLOSED DOOR 


print. The most convenient method of keeping the 
bichromate is in a one per cent solution, as this is 
dilute enough to make it easy with it to measure out 
the very small quantities of the salt that are required. 
To each ounce of the developer as applied to the 
paper may be added from five to thirty minims of this 
solution, according to the extent of increased contrast 
to be got; more than the maximum given is not likely 
to be required as far as printing from negatives con- 
taining half-tones is concerned. The prints, when 
bichromate is used, must be made a little deeper than 
would otherwise be the case. 

As the merest trace of bichromate has an effect, it is 
better not to develop with this mixture in the same 
tray as is used for ordinary development: and the 
developer, after use, should not be kept. The bichro- 
mate treatment, it may be remarked, is also very 
useful when working with stale platinum-paper, 
enabling good prints to be obtained on paper 
that has very much deteriorated; although such 
prints are not quite as pure a black as_ those 
got on new paper. , 

The only other method of increasing the contrast 
obtainable which need be mentioned is by the use of 
ammonium persulphate. If the persulphate is kept in 
a five per cent solution, and the potassium oxalate in 
a saturated solution, we may make up a developer for 
increased contrast by taking two drams of the persul- 
phate solution and eight drams of the oxalate, mixing 


ALEXANDER MURRAY 


them and diluting to make three ounces. Twice or 
three times as much of the persulphate may be used, if 
necessary; but it is best to proceed tentatively, as any 
excess of it spoils the color of the print, giving it a 
rusty brown instead of a good black. 


A Rubber-Brush 


A piece of the porous red rubber, which composes 
what is known as a “rubber-sponge,”’ makes a very 
serviceable brush for photographic purposes. It may 
be cemented to a flat wooden handle by means of rub- 
ber-solution or used without. I find it makes a capital 
tool for applying mountant, for backing plates, for 
removing backing, and for cleaning out dishes. It 
never seems to wear out, and is easily kept clean by 
rinsing out immediately after use. 

G. Nose, in The Amateur Photographer. 


Photographs that Talk 


“T can make you a portrait of your wife that will 
be a speaking likeness.” ; 

“But I get enough of that from the real thing. 
Couldn’t you do it in what they call ‘still-life’?” 
Exchange. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


AT-HOME PORTRAIT 


Advanced Competition—At-Home Portraits 
Closes February 28, 1921 


WE have not conducted an At-Home Portrait Com- 
petition in several years; and, for that reason, it seemed 
advisable to meet the desire of those who were eager 
to test their photographic strength on a subject of 
greater technical and artistic difficulty than an indoor- 
genre. It will be well for the camerist to have clearly 
in mind the difference between an at-home portrait 
and an indoor-genre. In a sense, they are alike, in 
that they are made indoors and, in most cases, at 
home. Another point of similarity may be noted with 
regard to the posing of the subject and the composi- 


J. H. FIELD 


tion. I refer to naturalness, simplicity and—most 
important of all—truthfulness. There are other less 
apparent points of similarity; but these need not be 
described. Excepting the similarities mentioned, the 
difference grows greater the more thought the camerist 
gives to the matter. At first glance, he might assume 
that it were straining a point to find and express so 
fine a distinction. It is to convince and to help our 
readers that we are conducting this competition to 
bring out clearly the difference between an at-home 
portrait and an indoor-genre. Briefly it-may be said 
that the at-home portrait is a serious—virtually pro- 
fessional—attempt to portray the subject in a simple, 
truthful manner. It is an attempt to make a studio- 
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picture in the home by professional means. It matters 
little whether the worker is an amateur or a profes- 
sional, the important object is to produce an at-home 
portrait with all the ear-marks of professional training. 

Some of our readers, especially amateurs, may doubt 
their ability to attempt an at-home portrait. Let me 
assure them that it is not beyond their photographic 
skill. The pages of PHoto-Era MaGazine have been 
filled with delightful at-home portraits made by 
amateurs equipped with moderate-priced hand-cameras. 
In some cases, these amateurs have obtained the 


» temporary use of professional apparatus; but this has 


been the exception rather than therule. In the present 
competition, it would be of distinct advantage for the 
amateur worker to provide himself with an outfit 
that would enable him to express his artistic skill to 
advantage. It should not be a difficult matter for 
him to obtain a studio-stand for a few days from his 
dealer at a low rental. If, in addition, he can obtain 
a view- or studio-camera, so much the better. How- 
ever, his own hand-camera fitted with a _portrait- 
attachment will enable him to do excellent work. 

Whenever possible, the illumination should be day- 
light. A large north window or door is excellent. In 
certain cases, artificial light may be used to remove or 
to soften heavy shadows. Inasmuch as the average 
amateur worker does not possess an artificial-light 
equipment, other than the usual electric or gas house- 
illumination, he will find that the intelligent use of 
flashpowder, or flash-sheets, is of great assistance. In 
certain circumstances, he may be able to obtain the 
loan of a standard flashlamp or arc-lamp from his 
dealer. Although artificial illumination may be of 
value as an accessory, it should not be given preference. 

The use of screens and reflectors is of great impor- 
tance. A sheet on the floor in front of the subject— 
but not included in the picture—will reflect the light 
upward into the face of the sitter. Also, a sheet placed 
at an angle to one side of the subject will do much to 
lighten the face and to reduce the intensity of the 
shadows. A large white cardboard is very useful to 
reflect light wherever it may be needed in the picture. 
Photographers may learn much from the motion- 
picture director and cameraman with regard to methods 
of lighting the face in all manner of circumstances— 
indoors and outdoors. 

An at-home portrait must not depart from natural- 
ness, simplicity and truthfulness. In J. H. Field’s 
beautiful child-portrait, those important factors are 
well exemplified. The reader may ask why this pic- 
ture is not an indoor-genre. He may point out that 
it is made in the home and that many indoor-genres 
of similar subjects have been made. Moreover he 
may add that it shows the child in an unconventional 
setting. I admit that the distinction, in many cases, 
may be difficult to find; but I think that the reader 
will agree that Mr. Field’s charming at-home portrait 
is a stronger, more beautiful theme and composition 
than the average indoor-genre. Moreover, it comes 
under the classification of a portrait made in the home. 
Webster says that a portrait is “a pictorial represen- 
tation of a person, especially of the face, painted, 
drawn, engraved, photographed, or the like; a likeness, 
especially one painted (or photographed) from life.” 
A genre is usually not made with the intention of 
making a portrait; and but rarely is a ‘true portrait 
a good genre. There is always something professional 
about an at-home portrait that is lacking in the average 
genre, and it is this very “something professional” 
that embodies certain qualifications that make a good 
at-home portrait what it is to the beholder. 

We are especially interested to have professional 


and semi-professional photographers enter this com- 
petition. In a sense, they have an advantage over 
the average amateur in that they already possess the 
necessary equipment and experience. Nevertheless, 
such an amateur as Dr. T. W. Kilmer is an at-home por- 
traitist of no mean skill, and to surpass him, the pro- 
fessional photographer will be compelled to do his 
very best. The professional at-home portraitist has 
learned much about human nature. He has learned 
how to manage men, women and children in their 
homes. In the studio, it is comparatively easy to pose 
and light the sitter; for he comes to be photographed 
and expects to be told what to do. In the home, it is 
often very different. The photographer is invited to 
make pictures in the environment and position that the 
subject himself considers satisfactory. Often—if it 
were not for the diplomatic photographer—the results 
would be ludicrous. Such pictures would become 
indoor-genres, not at-home portraits. The facial ex- 
pression, background or setting, position or arrange- 
ment of the hands and the lighting are to be dealt 
with; and, upon the skill of the photographer—ama- 
teur professional—depends whether the result will 
have the dignity and beauty of a portrait or the un- 
conventionality of an indoor-genre. 

Every effort should be made to use daylight whenever 
it is possible to do so. However, there are often con- 
ditions that preclude the use of daylight and make it 
necessary to utilise artificial illumination. At present, 
there are several standard portable portrait-flashlamp 
and arc-light equipments to be procured and very 
admirable results may be obtained without the use of 
daylight. However, artificial illumination is apt to 
be harsh unless the photographer knows how to soften 
the power of the light by means of screens, reflectors 
and the position of the subject. Usually, screens are 
part of the original flashlamp-equipment, and these 
are held in position by metal holders which are collap- 
sible and are extended much like a tripod. 

In connection with this competition, it is advisable 
for the contributor to obtain and read carefully at 
least one elementary book or booklet on at-home por- 
traiture. It is not necessary to purchase such a book, 
as there are some very helpful brochures that are dis- 
tributed free of charge by the manufacturers of flash- 
lamps. Several standard works on photography con- 
tain chapters that will be very helpful. These books 
may be found at most libraries. The files of PHoro- 
Era MaGazine contain many practical and helpful 
articles on at-home portraiture. Among these may be 
mentioned, “‘Home-Portraiture Using an Ordinary 
Window,” by Felix Raymer, May 1908; ‘“Home- 
Portraiture,” by Fedora E. D. Brown, December 
1908; “Indoor-Portraiture in Dull Weather,” by J. 
Peat Miller, April 1910; “Some Notes on Home- 
Portraiture,” by Katherine B. Stanley, April 1911; 
““Home-Portraiture That Is Different,” by Felix 
Raymer, September 1911; “‘Home-Portraiture,” by 
David J. Cook, October 1912; “‘ At-Home Portraiture,” 
by Katherine Bingham, January 1913; Portrait- 
Photography for Amateurs,” by J. G. Allshouse, 
February 1913; “Indoor-Portraiture,’ by Katherine 
Bingham, September 1914 and ‘“Home-Portraits of 
Little Children,” by Katherine Bingham, December 
1914. The more the camerist prepares himself in- 
telligently for this competition the better picture he 
will make and the more likely he will be to win a prize 
or an Honorable Mention. The Editors, subscribers 
and readers of PHoto-Era MaaGazine are greatly 
interested in this competition, for there is much profit 
and pleasure in store for us all. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in Paoto-ErA MAGAZINE, or in 
books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Asigned statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 314 
to and including 314 x 5) inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. ; 

4. Prints representing mo more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P.O.P., or de- 
veloping-paper having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era MacGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received ofiicial recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners: Competition 
Closed October 31, 1920 


First Prize: Edgar S. Smith. 
Second Prize: George R. Taylor. 
Honorable Mention: Charles Harter; F. W. Snyder; 
Oliver H. Stansfield. 


The Beginner and Photographic Bargains 


Many beginners of a few months’ practical photo- 
graphic experience are tempted to add another lens, 
camera or accessory to their equipment. The tempta- 
tion becomes especially attractive if the lens or camera 
desired may be obtained at a reduced price. At the 
outset, let me say that there are many reliable dealers 
in new and used photographic material from whom 
the beginner may purchase a used lens or camera with 
every confidence. However, there are others—more 
especially pawnbrokers and auctioneers—from whom 
the novice can expect very little consideration. In 
short, if he does not know what he is buying and is 
too inexperienced to distinguish the genuine from a 
substitute, my suggestion is for the beginner to use 
whatever equipment he may have until such time as 
he can afford to purchase a new lens or camera from an 
established dealer. 

By way of illustration, let me recall one case that 
came under my personal observation. The beginner 
in question was a lawyer of undisputed intelligence; 
but in matters photographic he had much to learn. 
His first camera was a moderate-priced folding model 
equipped with a rapid rectilinear lens. A few months 
of photographic activity convinced him that he ought 
to have an anastigmat lens to ensure clearer pictures. 
The anastigmat that he decided upon was listed for 
eighty-five dollars. One day, while passing a pawn- 
broker’s show-window, he noticed the lens he desired 
displayed and the price marked upon it was twenty 
dollars! At the time, eighty-five dollars was more 
money than he cared to invest in photography, hence 
this apparent bargain aroused his interest at once. 
He entered the store and inspected the lens carefully— 
at least, he thought he examined it carefully. To make 
doubly sure that he was not being misled by the pawn- 
broker, he telephoned to the American agent of the 
lens (in New York) and obtained from him a veri- 
fication of the serial number on the lens-mount. Thus, 
confident that the lens was genuine, he purchased it 
and sent his camera and the new lens to the agent 
to have it fitted to the camera. It did not take long 
for the agent to discover that the lens was not an 
anastigmat, although it bore the correct serial number. 
In short, the original front and back elements of the 
lens had been removed and ordinary rapid rectilinear 
cells substituted. His “new” lens was not so good 
as his own original equipment! In consequence, he 
was “out” twenty dollars to no avail and he became 
a “sadder and wiser” man. Many similar cases 
could be cited to prove my point. There are bargains 
to be obtained at the pawnbrokers; but it requires an 
experienced photographer to avoid bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

The beginner should not attempt to purchase used 
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developing-tanks, printing-machines, darkroom-lamps 
and other accessories without knowing what he is 
buying. Sometimes, it happens that a friend is willing 
to dispose of a part of his outfit at an attractive price. 
Innocently enough, he may give the beginner a camera 
that leaks light, a darkroom-lamp that is unsafe, a 
printing-machine that will short circuit the electric 
wiring ‘or a shutter that fails to operate accurately. 
If the beginner has no means to test what he buys 
and, perhaps, does not know how to make a proper 
test if he did have the necessary apparatus, my sug- 
gestion is to let well enough alone until he can ensure 
himself against financial loss and disappointment. 
Obviously, it is no economy to purchase worthless 
equipment even at a greatly reduced price. 

Although I have discouraged the purchase of used 
photographic equipment by the inexperienced beginner, 
I do admit that if he enjoys the acquaintance of an 
advanced amateur or professional photographer he 
may obtain needed equipment without great risk. 
That is, if—in the case of the lawyer and the twenty- 
dollar lens—an experienced camerist had been asked 
to call with the lawyer at the pawnbroker’s to inspect 
the so-called anastigmat, in all probability, the lawyer 
would have been saved from his unhappy experience. 

Fortunately, there are many reliable dealers whose 


THE STONE-CUTTER EDGAR S. SMITH 


business-integrity is security against taking advantage 
of the inexperienced beginner. Such firms may 

trusted to give any one a “square deal,” no matter 
whether the person is known or unknown, experienced 
or inexperienced. It should not take long for the 
beginner to find out the name of such a dealer in his 
city or town. The manufacturers are always glad 
to refer the inquirer to a dealer who carries used or 
new goods of their manufacture. There are so many 
ways for the beginner to protect himself against being 
swindled, that there is really no excuse for him to 
suffer loss. The difficulty is to get him to admit his 
inexperience. It is human for him to wish to stand 
upon his own photographic feet, and this confidence 
is to be encouraged. However, when it comes to used 
equipment, “discretion is the better part of valor.” 

In this short article, it has been impossible to go 
into detail; but if my suggestions have served to 
awaken the beginner to a realization of the difficulties 
he may bring upon himself through lack of foresight, 
I have attained my purpose. Hence, whenever the 
beginner wishes to spread his photographic wings, 
let him do so only after he has thought well and long 
of the possible disappointments that may come to him 
unless he is willing to accept helpful and practical 
advice. A. H. B. 
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EVENING-REFLECTIONS 


Printing from Wet Negatives 


SHOULD a print be wanted quickly after the film 
has been exposed in the camera it can be made im- 
mediately after the negative has been developed and 
the yellowish color of the emulsion has been removed 
by the fixing-bath, states a writer in a recent issue of 
Kodakery. 

At this stage of the fixing-process the negative may 
be taken out of the fixing-bath, rinsed in water and 
placed between clean blotters that are free of lint, so 
the water that is on both its surfaces will be absorbed. 
The print can then be made in the usual way, provided 
a sheet of No. 1 Transparent Kodaloid is placed be- 
tween the negative and the printing-paper so that 
the paper cannot come in contact with the negative. 

This No. 1 Kodaloid is practically waterproof and 
is so thin that it will have no appreciable effect on 
the sharpness of the picture. 

After the print has been made the negative should 
be returned to the fixing-bath and left there for fifteen 
- twenty minutes and then thoroughly washed and 

ried. 

The reason why the negative must be placed in the 
fixing-bath the second time is because it was removed 
from the bath as soon as it was cleared of the yellowish 
color and no negative is thoroughly fixed as soon as 
it becomes clear. 

There are two stages in the fixing-process. In the 
first stage the undeveloped silver-bromide is removed. 
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This makes the negative clear, but during this stage 
an invisible salt is formed which water cannot remove. 
Though this salt is insoluble in water it is soluble in 
hypo and it is during the second stage of fixing that 
the hypo removes this salt from the film. Negatives 
should always be left in the fixing-bath for twice the 
length of time it takes to clear them, for unless the 
invisible salt is removed it will, in time, ruin the 
negatives. After a negative has been thoroughly 
fixed the chemicals remaining in the film can be re- 
moved by thorough washing. 

The making of prints from wet negatives is recom- 
mended only in cases of emergency. Should it be neces- 
sary to make several prints from a wet negative the 
negative must be watched, and should its edges begin 
to dry before all the prints are made it should be 
immediately immersed in water and left there for 
about fifteen minutes, after which the water may 
again be blotted from its surfaces and the printing 
resumed. 

The Kodaloid can be used repeatedly if it is washed 
and then wiped dry with a clean soft cloth after the 
prints have been made. 


Some photographers know so many developing 
formule that they can’t make a decent negative. 


A. SEAMON STER. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Toning- and Fixing-Bath Without Gold 
For a toning- and fixing-bath without gold, Dr. F. 
Formstecher recommends in Photo-Industrie the fol- 
lowing formula: 
Sorution I. 


Hyposulphite soda.. 200 to 250 grams _ 12 to 16 ozs. 


1 litre 35 ozs. 
Soxvution II. 

Lead nitrate........ 40 grams 600 grains 

200 12 ozs. 


For ordinary printing-out paper, mix immediately 
before using 50 ccm. (134 ozs.) of solution II with 500 
ecm. (17% ozs.) of solution I. Increasing the quan- 
tity of lead nitrate will give a bluish tone, whereas re- 
ducing it gives a red one. 

The freshly prepared bath acts too energetically and 
is apt to destroy the delicate halftones. Hence it is 
best to place a few spoiled prints or some scraps of 
printing-out paper in the bath before using it, so as to 
supply a certain amount of hyposulphite of silver. The 
bath must be used the same day it is mixed, conse- 
quently no more should be prepared than will probably 
be wanted. One litre (35 ounces) will tone about 450 
pieces 5 x 7 without fear of exhausting the bath. The 
prints are put into the toning-bath without previous 
washing. In using a bath with a feeble quantity of 
lead nitrate, the prints should be exposed longer than 
in one containing plenty of lead, as the latter do not 
fix out so much. The quantity of lead nitrate should 
be so regulated as to tone fully in ten minutes. With 
shorter toning there will be incomplete fixing, and the 
print will probably lack durability. When toning is 
completed, the prints should be washed thoroughly. 

It should also be remarked that the toning- and fixing- 
bath should not be allowed to stand long, as a black 
deposit forms gradually but does not at once fall to the 
bottom. This is harmless, so long as it is in suspension; 
but it will make the bath turbid. As soon as the black 
particles ball together (in about an hour) they will set- 
tle on the prints causing red or yellow spots. 


A Self-Prepared Photo-Paper 


On page 228 of Prof. Namias’s Book of Instructions, 
H. Malten gives a formula for preparing photographic 
paper with which he has obtained very fine, vigorous 
prints. A starch-coating is used composed as follows: 


50 ccm. 134 ozs. 
Wheat-starch..... 1 gram 15 grains 
Sodium chloride. . . 1.5 gram 
Tartaric acid...... 3 grams 45 “ 


This is boiled till well cooked and, when cold, 5 ccm. 
(85 minims) of white of egg are added. Dip a glass-rod 
in concentrated carbolic acid and let it drip into the 
solution, rinsing off the point of the rod in the solution. 
This keeps the mixture from becoming musty. More 
carbolic acid should not be used, otherwise the white 
of egg will coagulate. The paper is brushed over with 
this thin-flowing mixture and hung up until completely 
dry, when the coating is repeated. The paper is then 


dried again and immersed in a solution of 12 grams 
(185 grains) of silver nitrate in 100 ccm. (3% ounces) 
of distilled water for five minutes and again dried. The 
paper must be over-printed and fixed in a fresh ordi- 
nary fixing-bath and finally washed well. This method 
requires no preliminary preparation of the paper; but, 
as it is immersed completely in the silver-solution, it 
uses up a larger quantity. 


The Value of Old Negatives 


WHEN a photographic business changes hands, the 
seller usually lays great stress upon the value of the 
stored negatives, but although these undoubtedly are 
worth something, it is often unwise to pay much for 
them—is the opinion of the British Journal. It is 
getting more and more common for relatives to have 
existing prints copied when the original sitter dies, 
many people being unaware that negatives are kept for 
an indefinite period. In the case of celebrities, this 
does not apply to the same degree; old negatives 
made at different periods of the sitter’s career have 
some value for press-purposes. The safest way to 
arrive at the value of negatives is to ascertain how 
many orders from negatives over three years old have 
been given during the past two years. In some 
establishments, it is the custom to clear out the nega- 
tives of the most remote year annually, to make room 
for the new year’s work, reserving any which are likely 
to be of value. Some photographers, when doing this, 
write to such sitters or their families as they may be 
in touch with, asking if further prints would be required, 
and in a certain proportion of cases orders result, a 
new generation being desirous to see pictures of their 
parents in their youth. 


Needless Risks 


DuRrtnc a recent vacation we noted the careless way 
in which many outdoor-workers mistreated their ap- 
paratus by unnecessary exposure to light and atmos- 
phere. On one occasion a writer in the British Journal 
remarks, we observed a well-known exhibitor sitting 
near some sand-dunes with an expensive reflex camera 
by his side, the lens being exposed to a strong breeze 
which carried enough sharp sand to make itself dis- 
agreeably evident upon the skin when walking. If 
we consider that the present condition of the Sphinx 
in Egypt is mainly due to the blown sand of the desert, 
it is not difficult to imagine the effect of a miniature 
sand-storm upon a surface which has called for the 
utmost skill of the optician to polish. On another 
day we found a less-skilled photographer in trouble 
with his shutter which occasionally failed to close. In 
this case the fault was due to rust caused by undue 
exposure to fine spray while “snapping” breaking 
waves. Another point generally overlooked is the 
necessity to protect the lens from strong light when 
not actually in use, with consequent risk of discolora- 
tion. Most hand-cameras are provided with some kind 
of flap or cap to protect the lens and shutter when not 
in use, and the little trouble needed to open and close 
it between exposures should not prevent attention to 
this important matter. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-Era MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue first impression is an inquiry: What is the 
Whyness of the Thusness? What message, suggestion 
or idea is the artist trying to convey? 

Why should a young lady be so scantily clad? Why 
should she be out of doors? Thus clad? Why out 
in the woods? What is she doing? Part of a wood- 
land pageant? Well, where is the rest of the setting 
of the scene? What is her raison d’étre? Her feet 
and ankles are covered with a sort of a mist—why and 
whence this mist, and what has it to do with the rest 
of the picture? Why that ungainly attitude with 
the right leg? Surely she has not stepped on a tack. 
Tacks are not indigenous to forest-scenes. And what 
has become of the poor dear’s hands? The right hand 
is invisible and the left hand is but partly visible. 
And what is that white mass that leads out of the 
picture? Why is the picture chopped off at that 
— point? Then, again, the girl will bump her 

ead on the top of the picture, if she moves. Captious 
questions and hypercritical faultfinding? Not at all. 
Simply to show the incongruity, the inappropriateness 
of the media used (misused), to convey an idea. And 
the idea itself is obscure and inconclusive. Bad art! 


E. L. C. Morse. 


As a ‘‘Wood-Nymph” the photographer was, of 
course, obliged to pose his subject in the woods. But 
a much more striking effect could be obtained by 
placing her before a black curtain rich in folds, espe- 
cially since the costume is not that of the nymphs. 
Then the artistic grace of the figure could be greatly 
heightened by an arrangement of the skirt, so that the 
left side would start its upward slant at the waistline, 
corresponding to the downward slant on the other 
side, and forming thus one straight unbroken line. 
The position of the “nymph” herself is somewhat 
strained, the slightly raised foot giving the impression 
of being too ready to come down. The lower part of 
the picture is too dim and a little blurred. That part 
of the white costume back of the figure draws the atten- 
tion too much to the background, at the same time 
destroying in part the relief the figure requires. 


Y. Bitty 


Wuat a beautiful picture this could have been with 
such a pleasing model! The effort, however, is spoiled 
by placing the subject in an attitude too constrained 
to be natural in appearance. The exposure was much 
too short, making the shadows on the face impenetrable; 
and want of sufficient light has also rendered the white 
of the dress et cetera harsh and lacking in detail or 
shadow-relief. The focusing of the feet is faulty, 
emphasised by the meaningless highlights near them 
on the ground. The background is open to criticism 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


as distracting owing to “‘spottiness.” If the figure 
were turned slightly more to the front, showing the 
right arm—now missing, with the right fingers—or 
part of it; and if the left arm were relaxed somewhat, 
the figure would appear more at ease. A more suitable 
background should be selected, and the young lady 
placed to one side of center. 


BackGRounp nicely chosen and action well carried 
out in pretty figure. Good detail in drapery, still 
hair a little too black in print as reproduced. Bottom 
of picture is too light in tone evidently so altered in 
printing. In all, a nice little print of a nice little lady. 


Louis R. Murray. 


First glance gives two main faults—the background 
and foreground. The figure is too close to the back- 
ground, which one can see by the twigs on the dress. 
No depth of focus in foreground. Maybe the plate 
was light-struck and caused the foggy appearance. 
A suitable background would be to pose the figure 
against a clear sky, or pose with trees in the distance, 
thus giving the title ““ Wood-Nymph” its proper mean- 
ing, instead of posing against a bush. The figure is 


LynpsEY Bourke. 


excellent, especially the foot raised. A color-screen 
would bring out the fine lines in the dress, and show 
the hands holding the dress which would add more 
charm to the pose. By reversing the head it would 
give the hair a proper shade instead of an untidy ap- 
pearance caused by uneven lighting. The picture made 
again with a gray or lighter background would make a 
worthy enlargement. Have the subject raise her head 
a little to show a dancing pose which ‘‘ wood-nymphs”’ 
are usually supposed to assume. 
Joun James GRIFFITHS. 


I assuME that the photographer did not trim this 
print more than was absolutely necessary; also, that 
the image was carefully focused on the groundglass. 
However, the print has the appearance of being out 
of focus and the figure cramped for lack of space. 
The pose is too rigid. Inclining the body slightly 
forward and raising the heel from the ground would 
impart more sprightliness to the “ Wood-Nymph.” 
Placing the figure further away from the camera would 
improve the composition by including more of the 
*“Wood” and at the same time allow the lens to be 
used at full working-aperture without rendering the 
background so extremely out of focus. 


Emmett L. MILuer. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


THE initial picture of the current issue, “Curly 
Head,” represents the qualities one desires to see in a 
portrait—naturalness, grace and beauty of pose. 
The illumination is so distributed that no part of the 
figure is in shadow; and yet there is a fair degree of 
roundness or plasticity. The expression of the fair, 
young sitter is felicitous, and the placement of the 
figure within the picture-space is admirable, indeed. 
It is a picture which any professional should be 
proud to have produced. Data: Made in the studio 
of the Washington (D. C.) Capitol Camera Club; 
8x10 camera fitted with a Voigtlinder lens; Seed 
Gilt Edge plate 30; developed with Nepera Solution; 
8 x 10 enlargement from 5 x 7 negative. 

The illustrations that accompany H. B. Turner’s 
article (pages 4 to 9) are really records, the prints hav- 
ing been made specially for reproduction, with no at- 
tempt at pictorial effect. Mr. Turner’s desire was to 
give the readers a graphic idea, the correct physical 
aspect, of the scenes presented. 

As master of winter-scenes in their loveliest aspect— 
as they impressed him individually—Mr. W. B. Post 
presents on page 11 one of his most successful interpre- 
tations. The picture was made on Christmas-morning 
and, therefore, it expresses the Christmas-spirit, 
although some perhaps, would prefer a material setting. 
Data: 8x10 camera; 16-inch Ross lens; ray-filter; 
plate developer with pyro-soda; Platino-type print 
from enlarged negative. 

Although photographic silhouettes are not difficul 
to produce, they are by no means common. Mr. W. 
Ludlum’s achievement in this line, page 13, serves to 
show the possibilities of original and decorative set- 
tings, and should stimulate our friends to engage in 
this pleasing diversion, during the winter-months. 
Data: October; indoors; 5 x 7 Premo; 84-inch R. R. 
lens; stop, F/64; 1 second; Stanley plate; pyro; con- 
tact Cyko print. 

Mt. Washington, the highest elevation of the White 
Mountains, in the New England state of New Hamp- 
shire, page 15, is disappointing when compared to 
mountains of equal height which stand out more 
prominently. Even Mt. Monadnock, situated in the 
south-western part of the same state, is not nearly so 
high as the president of the White Mountains, simply 
because it is isolated. But photographed, as it has been 
from a high elevation, and at a considerable distance, 
Mt. Washington in its winter-dress shows up to better 
advantage than otherwise. The intervening land- 
scape could have been made more interesting by the 
camerist, Amos A. Falls, had he not desired to subor- 
dinate it in favor of the chief object in his picture. 
Data: Sept. 26, 11 a.m.; light through heavy clouds; 
B. & J. three-time color-screen; Ipsco 34x44 
camera; 6-inch Ross lens; at F/11; 1/24 second; 
Cramer Iso Double-Coated; pyro-soda in tank; 
print on Buff Cyko. 

We do not mind the slight exaggeration of the title 
attached to the engaging gem, “‘A Handful of Mis- 
chief,” page 18, but express our warm approval of the 
camerist’s clever, little stunt; show it to the children 
and, unitedly, give the tiny prisoner a modicum of 
sympathy. 

Our versatile contributor, William S. Davis, is 


busy filling orders for paintings, yet finds time to pre- 
pare an occasional article of usually instructive 
character for our pages. The student in picture- 
making will find his camera-suggestions—pages 21 to 
25—very helpful. The subjects can be easily varied, 
as well as their position and illumination; but not 
without disregarding the art-principles involved— 
harmony, unity and balance—as explained by Mr. 
Davis, if the student would produce artistically satis- 
factory results. Data: “Fruits of the Harvest,” 
page 21, November, near noon; diffused light from 
sky; 4 seconds; stop F/16; 10-inch R. R. lens; In- 
gento “A” ray-filter; 4x 5 Cramer Inst. Iso. 

“Old Pewter,” page 22; November, 3.30 pP.M.; 
cloudy day; light from south-window 3 feet from 
subject; 90 seconds; stop, F/11; 7%-inch R. R. 
lens; 4x5 Cramer Inst. Iso, backed; camera 4 feet 
from subject. 

“From the Garden,” page 23; June afternoon; 
in studio, clear north-light about 6 feet away; back- 
ground of light-gray mounting-paper pinned to wall; 
yellow flowers in glass; 3 minutes; stop, F/11; 74%4- 
inch R. R. lens; Ingento “A” ray-filter; 4 x 5 Cramer 
Trichromatic plate. 

“By the Window,” page 24; summer-day; 4 P.M.; 
good light from west-window, diffused with thin, white 
cloth; wall in background a dark olive-gray; some 
diffused light from other windows, which softened the 
shadows; 2 minutes; stop, F/16; 10-inch R. R. lens; 
Ingento “A” ray-filter; 4.x 5 Roebuck Double-Coated 
Ortho plate. 

“By the Candle’s Glow,” page 25; December, 
4.30 p.m.; subject placed about half-way between 
north- and south-windows 20 feet apart, giving diffused 
lighting; stop, F/11; 7!4-inch R. R. lens; 34 x44 
Cramer Inst. Iso backed; 3 minutes; candle lighted 
after this exposure, and second exposure of 10 seconds 
given to register the flame. 

Pleasure-loving Americans, of whom many will 
journey to the charming and congenial Riviera, on 
the French shore of the Mediterranean, this winter, 
will visit ravishing Monte Carlo with its luxurious 
park and casino. I may place these two attractive 
objects in the wrong order; but, there is a reason. 
The architecturally pretentious casino with its semi- 
tropical setting will attract the fire of the camera 
carried by the average visitor. Among the several 
view-points recommended is the one that yielded the 
comprehensive picture on page 27. The original 
print, 5x10 inches, was a professional photograph 
lent to us by Mr. J. K. Hodges, who spent a winter in 
the French Maritime Provinces several years ago. 
It is chiefly remarkable for its technical excellence 
which, however, the photo-engraver failed to repro- 
duce with his customary skill. 

The Editor owes a debt of gratitude to the little 
bunnies that pose so obligingly to Katherine Bingham, 
the versatile professional photographer of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. Their elongated groups have served 
the dual purpose of delighting our animal-lovers and 
enabling the Editor to terminate a page, when a printed 
filler of the necessary size was not available. 

Raymond E. Hanson, who together with Herbert 
B. Turner, has photographed extensively and with 
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signal success in the region made famous by the Pil- 
grim Fathers—Massachusetts Bay—is an admirable 
photo-pictorialist. An example of his artistic skill 
appears on page 30. This attractive and well-balanced 
landscape owes much of its charm to the skilful use 
of the soft-focus lens, producing planes, with good 
perspective, a full scale of gradations, and retaining 
the clouds of an appropriate sky without the loss of 
beauty or relative value. Data: November, 11 A.M.; 
sunlight; 314x414 Graflex; 64-inch Smith Semi- 
Achromatic lens; stop, F/6; 8-time ray-filter; 1/10 
second; Orthonon plate; pyro; Artura Carbon Black 
E Smooth. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue striking and unusually interesting presentation 
of the Santa Barbara Mission, on page 33, is the artist’s 
valedictory to our competitions. Mr. Pratt has cap- 
tured three first-prizes in the senior class and, as is 
always the case in the competitions conducted by this 
magazine, exclusively by reason of merit. After a 
pause of several years, this genial artist will resume his 
activity as a competitor. In the meantime, he may 
contribute, occasionally; for he has made many friends 
by his beautiful and inspiring work. 

In picturing the Santa Barbara Mission, Mr. Pratt 
has departed from his customary style of soft defini- 
tion and entered a print in which the drawing and 
contrast are eminently clear. And yet the means em- 
ployed do not differ from his wont, except that he 
used a very small stop, and made the enlargement 
with the full sharpness of the original negative. Data: 
August, 3 p.m.; 8-inch Struss lens; used at F/55; 
K 2 ray-filter; Hammer Ortho; Adarol, in tank; print 
on Ilford Bromide; developed with pyro. 

The view of City-Hall, Alameda, California, page 
34, is exceptionally well rendered, the outstanding 
features being the well-ordered perspective and the 
admirable illumination. Beginners, in particular, 
should note that the artist avoided the common practice 
of placing the door at the end of the corridor or gallery 
—-similar to the present subject—in the middle of the 
picture, which would tend to produce a symmetrical 
(inartistic) design. He has adopted the principle of 
treating his subject as he would a stream or a road, 
z.e. obliquely. Data: 2 p.m.; 3144x414 Tenax Camera 
fitted with a Goerz lens; latter used at full opening; 
1/25 second; enlarged on Carbon Black. 

Although the subject (a person standing at a large 
door, either knocking or about to unlock it) is not new, 
our artist, Alexander Murray, a successful contributor 
in the Advanced Workers’ class, has treated it un- 
conventionally. The design gains decorative interest 
by the inclusion of drooping foliage of a nearby tree, 
but not enough to obscure the view of the principal 
object. Here, again, the latter has been wisely placed 
away from the center of the picture-space—a practice 
with real artists that is not always appreciated by 
students in pictorial photography. Data: Entrance 
to the Germanic Museum, Harvard University; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; October 23, 1920; 4 p.m.; Vest-Pocket 
Kodak; sunlight; 1/25 second; N. C. Film; Amidol; 
enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide No. 8. The building 
was completed in 1915, has never been opened. Hence 
the subtle meaning exp by the ‘artist (Mr. 
Murray) is apparent. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue at-home portrait by J. H. Field, page 36, used 
as an example of at-home portraiture, is aglow with 


sunshine. The little figure is plastic and the face is 
finely modeled. The simplicity, naturalness and 
beauty of this child-portrait has an appeal that possesses 
a sweetness and charm all its own. Data: April, 
1917; 3 p.m.; light from two windows, sun streaming 
through the smaller one; 8x10 portrait-camera; 
14-inch Voigtlinder Heliar, used at full opening; 
¥% second; Seed 30; pyro-soda; print on Iris E 
Smooth. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Enpear S. “Stone-Cutter,” page 39, would 
have been a valued addition to our “ Indoor-Genres” 
competition which closed December 31, 1920, had not 
the photographer decided to enter the print in the 
junior class, in which it was accorded the first prize. 
The picture has obvious merits which are limited 
because of the excessively white objects—the white 
shirt and the stone that is being operated upon. The 
subject also gives the impression of knowing that he 
is being photographed. The element of spontaneity 
is absent. Moreover, the setting appears a bit 
cramped, and we might suspect that the whole scene 
is staged. The artisan has a prosperous look as is 
the privilege of every American workman; and he is 
to be congratulated. Judging from the data, the 
exposure was too short to yield a softer lighting of the 
whole scene. Nevertheless, Mr. Smith has done 
very well, indeed, having had less than one year of 
practical photographic experience and doing all the 
technical work. Data: Interior of shack; 3 A Kodak; 
F/7.7 Kodak Anastigmat, 634-inch focus; used at 
full aperture; bright light outside; Ansco Speed- 
Film; pyro-soda; print on Azo Hard; Eastman M. Q. 

The evening-effect with its spectacular sky has been 
managed with much skill by George R. Taylor in his 
“Evening-Reflections,” page 40. Furthermore, the 
entire composition evinces the possession of marked 
artistic ability in the arrangement of the heavy, dark 
masses to contribute to the effective recital of a power- 
ful story. Much credit is also due to the subordina- 
tion of the reflections lest they vie with the originals 
in clearness and brilliance. Hats off to Mr. Taylor! 
Data: Central Park, New York; April 11, 1920; 
6.30 p.m.; sun behind clouds; 3 A Kodak Folding; 
6-inch R. R. lens; at stop F/64; Eastman ray-filter 
No. 5; 1/5 second; developed in Glycin-tank, 30 
minutes at 68° F; enlarged glossy print for reproduc- 
tion. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Our excellent assistant critics have performed 
telling work during the past year. To be sure, the 
pictures submitted to them have had obvious faults, 
but no more so than thousands of prints that leave 
the photo-finishing departments of the corner drug- 
stores and department-stores; so that the efforts of 
our co-workers have been beneficial, as the Editor 
happens to know. For this he extends his hearty 
thanks and hopes that they will continue their volun- 
tary, helpful and interesting activity which should 
be shared by many others, if they would be less 
reticent. 

The picture presented in this issue for polite, but 
serious consideration is by no means perfect in com- 
position; but, despite its appealing pictorial beauty, 
the author—C. R. Dyer, of Chicago—courts the frank, 
expert opinion of PHoto-Era readers. Data: view 
in Estes Park, Colorado; August, 10 a.m.; bright 
light; lens used at F/11; K 2 color-screen; 1/5 second; 
Standard Ortho; pyro, in tank. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Erring Camerist 


An incident of pathetic interest occurred at the 
Photo-Shop of Philadelphia, last month. Mr. Wie- 
gener, the proprietor, and a photo-finisher of national 
reputation, was discussing with a customer the results 
of four roll-films he had personally developed for him. 
Most of these through no fault of his, but through the 
camerist’s own carelessness, had proved utter failures. 
As Mr. Wiegener took up one unsuccessful negative 
after another, pointing out dominant faults, the un- 
happy camerist, amid groans and sighs, would recall 
the incriminating circumstances. The dialogue, as 
recorded mentally by Mr. Wiegener, was as follows: 

“Here’s the first one—a blank.” 

“Oh, yes; according to my note-book, it was a 
magnificent view from the summit of the Mohawk 
Trail. I was so overcome, that I must have forgotten 
to set the shutter.” 

“Here’s the next one—a double-exposure. How 
do you account for that?” 

“Oh, I remember; just as I had pressed the bulb, 
a pretty girl asked me the make of my camera and I 
must have neglected to wind up the film. Too bad! 
I'll never get such a good chance again.” 

“Now, in this negative here, everything is blurred.” 

“That’s because I thought I could hold the camera 
steady with 1/10 of a second exposure. I see, it 
couldn’t be done.” 

“Well, here we have one that is entirely out of focus. 
What do you suppose happened?” 

“T know, Mr. Wiegener. My notes show that the 
previous exposure was a group near to, distance ten 
feet. In the next exposure—a distant view—I forgot 
to change the focusing-scale to 100 feet. But, oh 
Lord! Id give ten dollars if that hadn’t happened!” 

“Now here, a road with a high rugged wall, running 
up at the left, is half blank, as if something had been 
in the way.” 

“You are right. I remember that the sun was 
shining in the lens, so I asked a bystander to hold his 
hat between the sun and the lens. Perhaps, he held 
it a bit too near and so cut off a part of the view. I 
must get me one of those lens-shades. Then I’m safe.” 

““We now come to something different. I notice a 
couple of children, well posed and clear; but the 
background is made up entirely of large, black circular 
spots, technically called, ‘Circles of confusion.’ 
They are due to the background being excessively out 
of focus, causing distortion of the small spaces of light 
seen between the foliage.” 

“That’s too bad; but how was I to know? I 
centered my attention on the two kids, thinking that 
the background would take care of itself. The kids 
were about ten feet away. I used my F/4.5 lens wide 
open, and gave 1/100 of a second exposure.” 

“Well; we'll talk about that later. Here is what 
appears to be a near view of a water-fall. It is nearly 
obscured by fog.” 

“All I know is that everything was favorable— 
stop, focusing-scale and light; but just before I made 
the exposure, the wind drove the mist of the falls 
towards me. I thought nothing of it at the time, and 
snapped the picture. If only I had waited a minute; 
for when I closed my camera, it was all clear again.” 


“We live and learn, Mr. Pond. We benefit by our 
failures. ‘Never again!’ as you say. Now this 
negative of a beautiful lake, with a splendid cloud- 
effect, is something worthwhile, except that the water- 
line is anything but level. It runs diagonally across 
the picture! If you trim the print to make it as 
level as it should be, it will cut the print down to less 
than one-half of its entire area, and then it will be of 
little account.” 

“T agree with you, Mr. Wiegener. You see, I made 
the view while standing up in a boat which rocked a 
little during the exposure. Easily accounted for. 
I know my lesson now.” 

“‘Awfully sorry. Here’s another view of the lake, 
but it’s all sky with only a small strip of water showing. 
No clouds of special interest. Perhaps, you meant 
to get a view of an airplane which—” 

“Well, well! you’re a wizard, Mr. Wiegener. That’s 
exactly what I was doing. Don’t you see the airplane? 
Take a magnifying-glass. No? You can’t find it? 
It ought to show up light against the dark sky. Well, 
I guess I missed it. It was so small, I couldn’t see 
it in the finder.” 

“Objects like that, and so far away, Mr. Pond, 
require the use of a telephoto-equipment. Your 
4x5 folding-camera wouldn’t do, at all. Now, the 
fault in this one here, is quite obvious. You tried to 
get an automobile going at high speed, about thirty 
feet away, with an exposure of 1/100 of a second. 
Impossible, my dear friend. The background is sharp 
and clear; but the auto! It’s nothing but a blurred, 
elongated streak, about three times the length of the 
real thing. Isn’t it funny? You, yourself, couldn’t 
help laughing. Cheer up, Mr. Pond, here’s the last 
of your failures—well focused, well lighted, exactly 
as you saw it—probably. A horse and buggy in close 
perspective, a thing done many times before, although 
often done in fun. The head of your horse, here, 
looks about five times normal size, and his hind- 
quarters about one-fifth as large in proportion. And 
the man in the buggy! He looks no bigger than a 
midget. Cases of exaggerated perspective, like this— 
a man lying on his back with feet pointing towards 
the camera, a few feet away; or a person stretching 
out his hand in the direction of the lens—are quite 
common, so that you are only one of many innocent 
offenders.” 

“T am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Wiegener. You 
may be sure, I'll not make these mistakes again. 
They cost me altogether too much time, money and 


exertion.” 


Can You Beat It? 


OpseRVING a camerist making a near-view of a 
snapshot of a house surrounded by trees—when a 


. strong wind was blowing—I asked him, among other 


things, what stop he had just used. To my amazement, 
he replied, “‘The smallest one, F/32.” ‘And why the 
smallest?” I asked. “So that the moving foliage 
won’t show up blurred in the picture,” he replied. 

I was so moved by this lucid explanation, that I 
must have presented a “moving”’ picture. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


H. E. C.—Prints in natural colors on paper 
and to be viewed by reflected light, are made by a 
number of special, patented processes which will soon 
be placed upon the market. One of the methods is 
described as follows: In making a negative of a cer- 
tain subject in colors, a special camera is used. Prints 
on paper are obtained by triple-printing three rectan- 
gulars of color (blue, red and yellow) in correct size of 
the camera, 314 x 414 or 4 x 5, and are placed side by 
side on a gelatine surface on each of which a negative 
color-image is made by application of the original 
negative. Images are applied successively to a special 
paper (coated with color-emulsion) in making the final 
print. The dyes for this process, which were to be 
imported from Germany, will be made in America pro- 
vided the necessary backing for the organization of the 
company can be obtained. 

B. C. G.—The use of very fast plates is not 
to be discouraged except in the case of beginners. 
Experts can use the fastest plates satisfactorily and 
obtain all the density and detail that may be required. 
However, the camerist should remember that the faster 
the plate the greater must be the precautions taken 
against fogging in making the exposure and in the 
development of the plate. 

H. K.—To dye Portrait Film so as to make 
it red sensitive is a matter which should be referred 
to the Research Department, Eastman Kodak De- 
partment, Rochester, New York, for a practical and 
helpful answer. Inasmuch, as you do not mention 
the series of Cooke lenses we cannot answer definitely; 
but we are reasonably sure that the single elements 
of the Cooke lenses mentioned will not give 
a larger image and that a portrait attachment 
should be used for “close-up” pictures. The In- 
tensive plates advertised by R. J. Fitzsimons, 75 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, are said to be over- 
exposure prco’, even up to twenty minutes exposure. 
In using Inten:ive plates, it will be found very con- 
venient to double or treble the estimated exposure. 
By so doing, sufficient exposure for the shadows will 
be made certain without any danger of injuring the 
final result. Although coated with a special emul- 
sion, Intensive plates may be developed with any kind 
of developer. However, the developer recommended 
by the’ manufacturers is best in cases of great under- 
or overexposure. The Intensive is in no sense a sub- 
stitute for the Hydrazene plate. 

R.T. B.—In the Advanced Competition ‘‘Copy- 
ing Works of Art,’’ copies of any style of painting 
in oils or water-color may be entered provided that the 
original and the photograph submitted are up to the 
standard, technically and artistically. 

C. J. H—Green tones on bromide paper are 
not obtained satisfactorily. The best prints in 
this color are made by the carbon-process. However, 
if bromide or gaslight-prints must be used, the usual 
method is to tone by means of vanadium. The usual 
formula is: vanadium chloride, 20 grains; ferric 
chloride, 10 grains; potassium ferricyanide, 20 grains; 
oxalic acid (saturated solution), 244 ounces; water 
to 20 ounces. Dissolve the vanadium-salt in hot 
hydrochloric acid and a little water. Add the ferric 
chloride and oxalate to the oxalic acid solution, diluted 


with half the water, then add the ferricyanide dis- 
solved in water, stirring well, and finally the vanadium. 
Tone until the prints turn blue, and then wash them 
till they are green. Any yellowish stain in the whites 
can be removed by a weak—2 grains per ounce— 
solution of ammonium sulphocyanide. 

B. F.—To prevent air-bells in Tank-Develop- 
ment boil the water briskly and let it grow cold 
without agitation. This is the only sure preventive. 
However, by filling the tank full and then inserting 
the plates gently and evenly there should be no further 
trouble. Should air-bells occur it is a sign that the 
water is highly aerated. 

W. W. F.—Firelight effects are usually pro- 
cured by obtaining a very low source of illumination. 
For instance, cover up all but a foot or two of a French 
window or glass-door and place a sheet of white paper 
on the floor just inside to reflect the light upwards, 
pose the subject a few feet from it—not including the 
window or door—and there will be the appearance of 
firelight. Also, a flashlight or burning magnesium 
may be used in the fireplace itself. However, care 
— be taken to screen the lens from the direct 
ight. 

B. C.—The minimum size of condensor re- 
quired in any enlarger is one with a diameter 
equal to the diagonal of the plate which is to 
be enlarged. 

P. W. J—To varnish a negative it should be 
made warm, either in front of the fire or over a gas- 
stove. Hold the plate by one corner, and pour a 
liberal amount of varnish in the center, then tilt the 
plate so that the varnish flows into every corner in 
succession. Upon reaching the fourth corner the 
negative should be coated evenly. The surplus varnish 
is poured back by tilting the negative until it is almost 
vertical. For a moment or two the plate should be 
rocked to prevent the varnish from forming horizontal 
lines. The next step is to heat the plate in front of 
the fire or over the gas-stove until it is dry, and this 
should not require more than a minute or two. It 
should be put aside to cool and it is then ready for 
printing. The practice of varnishing negatives is 
now almost obsolete except in cases where the nega- 
tive is to be used for a large number of prints. 

O. W. J.—Stereoscopic photography is not 
difficult, provided that ordinary intelligence is 
used in making the exposures and prints or positives. 
By referring to our advertising pages you will find 
several reliable dealers and importers who will be 
pleased to give you complete information with regard 
to cameras and accessories. 

A. D.S.—To make photographic prints in one 
color (monochrome), it is not necessary to use im- 
ported compressed tablets, which are now very expen- 
sive, as you state. Most workers prefer the many 
fascinating processes of converting black and white 
prints into red, green, sepia, blue or any other desir- 
able color. For this, we recommend heartily a little 
work, “How To Make Prints In Colors,” which is 
No. 4 of a series of books entitled “‘ Practical Photog- 
raphy.” It contains all the known methods of making 
photographic prints in colors, and will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 54 cents, postpaid. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


The Copenhagen Salon 


On November 13, 1920, twenty-five years have 
elapsed, since ‘“‘The Society of Copenhagen Amateur 
Photographers” in Denmark—‘ Kobenhavns foto- 
grafiske Amator-Klub”—was founded, and it was 
desired to celebrate this anniversary by an exhibition 
which was held during the time from August 25 to 
September 10, 1920, in which amateurs from the 
Scandinavian countries, America, England and Holland 
participated. 

America was well represented by the Pictorial 
Photographers of America, New York, and The Camera 
Pictorialists, of Los Angeles. 

During the past twenty-five years, and from a very 
small beginning, our club has worked diligently and 
energetically to try to keep up with the standards 
which pictorial photography has maintained in the 
various countries, without, however, succeeding in 
developing a distinctive Danish school in harmony 
with the nature and character of the Danish people. 

The reason hereof is due partly to the small means 
that, throughout the years, have been at the disposal 
of the Club, so that it is only during the last decennary 
that the members have been enabled to have a common 
workroom, and also the fact that our amateurs have 
too eagerly indulged in working with the new, free 
processes without considering whether they were 
able to express themselves successfully through these 
methods. 

These and other drawbacks the club has tried to 
overcome by holding public exhibitions, as through 
them it will realise better than through any other 
means—in what respects its members are still behind 
their able foreign colleagues. However, in the course 
of recent years, our club has been able to include a 
number of very skilful workers amongst its members, 
such as Carl Frederiksen, Sigvart Werner, Wm. 
Truelsen, Hans Waagoe, Dr. Julius Moller a.o., several 
of whom, I regret to state, have participated only too 
sparingly in foreign exhibitions. 

The jubilee-exhibition comprised a total of 622 
pictures out of which 289 were from America, 106 
from England, 67 from Holland, and 160 from Den- 
mark. 

The American collection attracted considerable 
interest, partly on account of the very frequent use of 
the soft-focus effect, and partly on account of numerous 
rather new and daring themes, so that the collection 
really appeared as the embodiment of a new angle of 
the conception of the pictorial photography. Although 
the landscapes and portraits exhibited did not, on the 
whole, vary very much from what was performed by 
amateur-photographers in other countries, the col- 
lection contained some particularly fine genres of great 
artistic value, which proved that to produce these 
pictures, the American amateurs have done a far 
greater work and expended a far greater energy, than 
we are generally accustomed to see. Many of the 
pictures also seemed to show that even very great 
effort had been expended to create them. 

As especially attractive, also from an artistic point 
of view, we must mention: “Rest,’’ Laura Adams 
Armer; “The Benediction of Night,” F. Bauer; 


“The Heart of the Storm,” Anne Brigman; ‘The 
Black Acacia and the Grey Vase,’’ Margrethe Mather; 
‘Prologue to a Sad Spring,’’ Edw. Weston; “‘Sisters,”’ 
James N. Doolittle, all these from California; and 
“Still-Life,” Laura Gilpin, Colorado. 

As space does not allow me to mention the names 
of all the exhibitors and their works, I may add only 
that Danish amateurs owe much gratitude to their 
American friends for this collection, and hope that this 
first public exhibition may lead to a more intimate 
co-operation in the future. 

England sent a very beautiful and representative 
collection by some of the best and most well-known 
amateurs, headed by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
Works of British amateurs have formerly been exhibited 
here, and these works are very much appreciated on 
account of the fair and noble style and composition, 
and because we feel instinctively a certain degree of 
sympathy and sentiment with our friends towards 
the West. These pictures appeal to us by their cheer- 
ful, homelike rest and peace. There is less display of 
energy; but rather a decided fineness of style and 
performance. The Englishmen have a certain craving 
for sweetness, which lends a particular charm to their 
pictures. Among the English contributors we must 
mention specially—besides F. J. Mortimer—Alexander 
Keighley, Mrs. G. A. Barton, Charles Borup, E. G. 
Boon, Herbert Lambert and the Earl of Carnarvon. 

The Dutch collection comprised fine contributions, 
but made the impression that the amateur photog- 
raphy in Holland was still suffering from the reaction 
of the war. 

The Danish collection contained excellent works, 
and altogether had been sharply criticised, just because 
it wanted to maintain its position among the works 
of the able, foreign exhibitors—which it certainly did, 
although it was suffering from a lack of centralization, 
the reasons for which have already been stated. 

As a whole, the exhibition was*a complete success, 
and also a pleasure to the amateur-club. It was 
given due recognition by the press, as well as by the 
public. Our hope is that we may always succeed in 
persuading our foreign friends to send pictures when 
we appeal to them, so that we shall be able to create 
a frequently recurring “‘Copenhagen Salon.” 

C. I. BroperseEn, President of the Club. 


A Novel Protector 


RatLroap-Passes, building- and plant-passes, mem- 
bership-cards, automobile and drivers’ licenses, au- 
thorizations of various kinds and many other similar 
articles, which are generally made of paper and have 
to be shown frequently, become bent, broken, torn 
and dirty from handling and carrying about in the 
pocket. They are generally carried in leather or imi- 
tation leather-cases and the face of the pass is shown 
through a transparent cover. 

An ingenious substitute for the more or less cumber- 
some leather-case is made by cementing the card 
between two pieces of transparent sheeting. This can 
best be done by spraying the pieces of sheeting with a 
solution of one-third wood alcohol and two-thirds 
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amy] acetate and after allowing them to dry for about 
ten minutes, to avoid blurring the ink, placing the card 
between them and uniting them by hydraulic pressure. 
Satisfactory results can usually be obtained in a some- 
what simpler manner by coating the card on both 
sides with a pyroxylin-solution, using a camel-hair 
brush, and getting the adhesion to the sheeting by 
means of a heated hand-roller, using a piece of blot- 
ting-paper between the sheeting and the roller. 

The face of the pass shows through the sheeting. 
The card cannot be bent, torn, or soiled, and owing 
to the toughness of the sheeting, it is very difficult 
to break it. If it becomes dirty, it is easily washed. 
Water does not injure it. 

Photographs or virtually any flat paper-surface or 
object can be protected in the same way. They will 
then stand much of handling, carrying in the pockets 
and other hard usage. 


Death of J. McIntosh, F.R.P.S. 


Tue death of Mr. J. McIntosh, the secretary of the 
Royal Photographic Society, on November 15, 1920, 
caused sincere regret not only in Great Britain, but 
in other parts of the world. Our personal relations 
with him, in his capacity of secretary of the R. P. S., 
have been very cordial, and we shall miss him sadly 
from our list of correspondents. The obsequies took 
place November 19, and were attended by members 
of the Council of the Royal Photographic Society, 
and other distinguished persons identified with the 
art and science of photography. His place as secre- 
tary has been filled temporarily by R. Tallinson. 

Mr. McIntosh was particularly interested in ortho- 
chromatic photography, the Autochrome process and 
photo-technical subjects, in which he acquired expert 
knowledge. He was also a valued contributor to the 
English photographic press. 


The American Federation of Arts 


WE believe that there are many of our readers who 
would be glad to know something of the work done by 
the American Federation of Arts, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York City. It sends out traveling- 
exhibitions that are selected by experts; it circulates 
illustrated lectures by authoritative writers; it pub- 
lishes a monthly illustrated magazine, ‘The American 
Magazine of Art”; it issues a yearly art-directory, 
“The American Art Annual”; it conducts a campaign 
for better war-memorials; it holds annual conventions; 
it serves as a national art clearing-house; it supplies 
art-information, study-courses, etc.; it aids in estab- 
lishing art-commissions; it strives for better art-legis- 
lation; it works for better art-education and it fights 
for American industrial art. 


A Matter-of-Fact View 


THE reprinted article from the London Atheneum 
on the London Salon of Photography in December's 
Puoto-Era MaGazine has been much enjoyed. Only 
an Englishman, of a type could have penned such a 
delightful bit, and few periodicals other than the 
Atheneum would the article fit so well. | 

“As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be” seems to be the text of this unimaginative, ultra 
conservative British critic. New methods, new view- 
points, new endeavor, new conceptions in conveying 
the beauties of nature, the charm of architectural lines, 
the play of light and shade and stimulating to appre- 


ciation of what is good and beautiful about us, is beyond 
his horizon. The Victorian age of camera-craft was 
the high-water mark! He does not possess the ability 
to see farther. That the lens may be used in place of 
the brush as the working-medium of an artist is un- 
thinkable. To us, who enjoy the many delicate and 
exquisite pictorial creations of the British school of 
modern photography, this critic’s viewpoint is deli- 
ciously naive, and I, for one, appreciate the humor that 
prompted the Editors of Photo-Era MaGazine in thus 
bringing it to our attention. 
Hersert B. TurNer. 


San Diego Y. M. C. A. Camera Club 


A.tHouGH the San Diego Y. M. C. A. Camera Club, 
Eighth and C Streets, San Diego, California, is only 
a year old, it has held two exhibitions that have elicited 
much favorable comment. The club aims to be of 
practical service to its members and to promote high 
standards in photography. The meetings, exhibits 
and programs for 1921 are comprehensive, practical 
and of great value to amateur and professional photog- 
raphers. Visitors are always welcome. 


The Montreal A. A. A. Camera Club 


AFTER a very successful exhibition held in Novem- 
ber, 1920, the Montreal Amateur Athletic Association, 
250 Peel Street, Montreal, Canada, has decided to 
have a Spring Exhibition, April 11 to 16, 1921, inclu- 
sive. Entries close March 19. This exhibition is open 
to amateur photographers wherever resident. Par- 
ticulars and entry-forms may be obtained from the 
secretary. 


A Plea to Save Our National Parks 


Wrru the increasing popularity of our National Parks 
—particularly among camerists and photo-tourists—it 
is sad to hear that these beautiful pleasure-grounds are 
about to be marred or despoiled by greedy, unfeeling 
corporations. For instance, it is proposed to convert 
the southern end of the Yellowstone National Park 
into a reservoir for irrigation-purposes in Idaho. This 
would involve the destruction of one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the park, the death of all the trees and 
other plants near the shore, and on the islands of Yellow- 
stone Lake by the rise of its water-level and the diver- 
sion of the Yellowstone River from Yellowstone Canyon 
to the south. The city of San Francisco asked and ob- 
tained the privilege to dam the waters of the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley, Yosemite Pass, thus creating a reservoir 
to supply the city with drinking-water. What has 
happened? San Francisco has abused the right granted 
to it by the Government, and is selling water-power! 
Similar concessions have been granted to corporations 
in other national parks, and promised beneficent uses 
have been substituted by purely commercial enterprises, 
such as the destruction of beautiful forests and the sale 
of the timber. 

To prevent the disfigurement, and inaccessibility to 
tourists, of our National Parks—the people’s great 
playgrounds—the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, the Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston, 
and other bodies interested in the preservation, to the 
American people, of our national parks, have expressed 
their indignation by protests to their senators and 
congressmen. 

Protests, equally influential and effective, should be 
registered by camerists throughout this country. 
This can best be done by the camera-clubs of every great 
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city in the Union—from New York to San Francisco— 
but speedily, to be effective. Nearly every camera- 
club in the United States contains members who have 
wealth and influence; and as they must realise the 
sanctity of the nation’s great reservoirs of natural 
beauty that make an eloquent appeal to every photo- 
pictorialist, to every camerist, to every tourist, who 
cannot but appreciate the danger with which this 
valuable pictorial wealth is threatened. I am con- 
fident that our camera-clubs will rise to the occasion, 
and help save to themselves, to the photographic world, 
at large, and to future generations the inspiring beauty 
of our National Parks. 

Without delay, special meetings should be called to 
pass resolutions to be forwarded at once to the respec- 
tive members of the Senate and the House, at Washing- 
ton. Let the very next item of the camera-club’s pro- 
gram yield to the call to protect the beauty of America’s 
National Parks! 

The objectors should not rest here, but use their in- 
fluence, through their Washington representatives, to 
repeal the Federal Water-Power Act (passed by the 
66th Congress) which would make possible the invasion 
of our National Parks by private interests. Copies of 
the circular which sets forth the merits and demerits 
of the Federal Water-Power Act, may be had free of 
charge by applying to the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. . 


Counting Seconds 


CARELESSNESS or indifference causes many photog- 
raphers to get into bad habits, which practice very fre- 
quently results in unsatisfactory work. Although the 
photographic press has urged the necessity to time 
pictures correctly and has given suggestions how sec- 
onds may be counted with accuracy, there are many 
photographers who have not mastered the simple 
process of measuring off seconds without a watch or 
some other device. Whether it is due to haste, care- 
lessness, or ignorance, many photographers are apt to 
make their seconds rather short, so that, when a pict- 
ure requires an exposure of, let us say, five seconds, 
usually only one-half that time is given, resulting nat- 
urally in severe underexposure. 

Readers of PHoro-Era Macazineg, during the last 
ten years, will recall many serious and humorous sug- 
gestions by the Editor how to determine seconds accu- 
rately, but without reference to them, the best that we 
can suggest is to count seconds in the following man- 
ner: ‘One hundred and one, one hundred and two, one 
hundred and three,” ete.—audibly or inaudibly. A 
little practice by this method, with the aid of a watch, 
will soon produce accuracy in measuring seconds. 
There are many photographers who are able to measure 
half seconds, or even a total of one-half second, with 
absolute accuracy. 


A Misleading Advertisement 


A want-ap: “Wanted, experienced pianist for 
moving pictures.” Why not a violinist for carrying 
out the rugs? Or—but you see the possibilities. 

Boston Herald. 


Puoto-Era MaGazine was the first to start the 
agitation—more than a decade ago—against the silly 
notion of calling motion-pictures, “‘moving pictures.” 
Maurice Ketten and other cartoonists have ridiculed 
the moving picture notion very effectively. “Movies,” 
however, has been accepted for significance and brevity. 


From 


Mr.& Mrs. James Wallace Pondelicek 


Talk about Happy! our hearts are awhirl 
What is the reason? a Dear Baby-Girl! 


Vivian Claire Pondelicek 
Decl /920 at 


THE STORK’S VISIT J. W. PONDELICEK 


The Birth of a Model Child 


Tue well-known pictorialist, whose strikingly in- 
teresting characterizations made a sensation when 
they appeared in Puoto-Era Macazine, July, 1918, 
has designed an artistic and expressive card announ- 
cing the birth of a baby-girl, December 1, 1920, a 
copy of which he has sent to the Editors of this maga- 
zine, with the compliments of the happy parents. 
The card is reproduced herewith. 


In the Darkroom 


WE two in the darkroom—I should 
Add a third—a wee god—I’m afraid; 
Since a something developed that could 
Have been caught by no camera made. 


We two—and our future was fixed 

Neath the spell of the lamp’s ruby rays; 
For besides the solutions we mixed 

We found one that was not in the trays. 


A question—an ages-long pause— 
Then an answer, half lost, and I swear 
That, whate’er the surroundings, there was 
Not the hint of a negative there. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


We hear on good authority that science has 
lately been busy with photography, and that 
the results of recent experiments may not only 
be surprising but far reaching, necessitating 
the reconstruction of some of our oldest- 
established ideas in relation to the action of 
light as applied to photography. 

There has lately been some interest dis- 
played by the public in the Autotype Com- 
pany’s new “‘Car-bro”’ printing-process. It is 
the invention of Mr. H. F. Farmer. A piece 
of ordinary carbon-tissue is sensitised in the 
darkroom by immersion in a_ bichromate 
working-bath and, while wet, placed in con- 
tact with a bromide-print of a landscape. 
marine or other subject. The two are left in 
contact and exposed to daylight for about 
fifteen minutes, then separated, and the 
carbon-tissue squeegeed to a piece of transfer- 
paper. On this transfer-paper, the picture is 
developed. The result is a carbon-print from 
the bromide, the bromide when in contact with 
the tissue acting as the negative—hence the 
name. We have lately been examining some 
of the results at the Autotype Company’s 
rooms, in New Oxford Street, and they are 
indistinguishable from carbon-prints. The ad- 
vantage, of course, is that a carbon-picture 
can be made any size without the necessity of 
having an enlarged negative, simply by making 
a bromide print to the desired size. It is 
claimed by the company that, with the excep- 
tion of bromoil and oil printing, this new pro- 
cess is the most pictorial on the market; but 
we can hardly go as far as this, for surely 
most people prefer a real platinum print with 
its wonderful depth and beautiful tones to a 
carbon. 

The “London Group” of painters have an 
exhibition running at the Mansard Gallery, 
Tottenham Court Road. They are generally 
considered by the lay press to be very “‘ad- 
vanced,”” which term we believe is intended 
to suggest something not altogether compli- 
mentary. We have just visited this exhibition 
(the 138th held by this group) and what we 
wish to emphasise here is the striking affinity 
between “‘advanced”’ and even some cubist 
painting, and photography. Mr. Adrian P. Allinson— 
who, of course, is not an extremist—sends some ac- 
complished scenes of mountains, snow and moonlight, 
and it is most strikingly in this artist’s work that 
the photographic quality is apparent. Viewed from 
the other end of the gallery, these paintings appear 
the real thing; that is to say, one has the impres- 
sion that one is looking at a bit of Switzerland 
through a far-off window. They are as nearly like 
photographs as possible, supposing that photography, 
on as big a scale, could give the coloring of the 
Alps without showing the cramping precision and 
“‘niggle,” even when enlarged, of the lens, plus the 
admirable composition of the artist. Even the most 
sensational and challenging picture at the show (Mr. 
Malcolm Drummond's “Common Jury”’), a large can- 


HIGH-POINT-OF-VIEW TRIPOD CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


vas in which the figures are simplified about as far as it 
is possible to go, viewed from the distance reveals the 
same photographic truth as shown in Mr. Allinson’s 
work, and this in spite of the fact that this subject is 
more like a poster, inasmuch as you get its whole story 
at a first glance, and there is nothing left to discover 
by closer examination. These pictures are not in- 
tended to be viewed through a microscope, or indeed 
very near up; but they certainly give us to think if, 
as it seems to us, they show some fundamental affinity 
with photography, although probably the painters 
themselves would be the last people to thank us for 
making the discovery! 

A few days ago an aerial photograph appeared in the 
Times, advertising the sale of an estate. It was a view 

(Continued on page 53) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue American ANNUAL oF 1921. 
Volume XXXV. Edited by Percy Y. Howe. 296 
pages of text. With copious illustrations in black 
and in sepia tint. Price, paper, $2; cloth, $2.50. 
Postage, according to zone. New York: George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, sole sales-agent. 


The American Annual of Photography for 1921 was 
placed on the market early last December, for which 
promptness the publishers deserve to be complimented. 
Special praise, however, is due them for a volume that 
is larger and better than usual. The contents consist 
of practical, up-to-date contributions by workers of 
acknowledged ability such as Paul L. Anderson, A. H. 
Beardsley, Sigismund Blumann, William S. Davis, 
Geo. D. Jopson, T. W. Kilmer, M.D., Chas. F. Rice, 
Geo. S. Seymour, and many others. 

The pictorial contributors, who appear this year in 
unwonted force and versatility, are represented by the 
best that this country has to offer. To such familiar 
names as Dr. T. J. Ruzicka, Rudolf Eickemeyer, Louis 
Fleckenstein, Louis A. Goetz, Jared Gardner, Edgar A. 
Cohen, Lawrence Baker, G. W. Harting, Louis Astrella, 
Louis J. Steele, E. R. Dickson, J. H. Whitehead, are 
added comparative newcomers, viz., E. O. Hoppé, 
Nancy Ford Cones, A. H. Beardsley, Dr. J. B. Pardoe, 
Phoebe Ann White, W. C. Sawyer, Kate Smith, Belle 
Johnson, Lawrence C. Randall, J. G. Sarvent, and 
P. F. Squier—all represented by very superior work. 

Numerous helpful tables including a list of active 
camera-clubs and photo-societies complete a volume 
which for sheer excellence alone, should find its way 
quickly to the library of every progressive camerist. 
Copies may be procured from the publishers, photo- 
dealers and from PHoto-Era MAGazine. 


A Book or R. L. S.—Works, Travels, Friends, and 
Commentators. By George E. Brown, 298 pages, 
8 illustrations, $2.50. 1919. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


When a busy photographic editor is able to turn 
his thoughts in the direction of a literary diversion 
and produces something of permanent value, and also 
serves as a source of genuine delight to his friends, he 
performs a service that is not always easy to appraise 
adequately. Mr. George E. Brown, amidst his 
arduous duty of editing the weekly publication, the 
British Journal of Photography, has found the time 
necessary to collate published opinions from various 
sources, and of genuine literary value, of the works, 
travels, adventures and diverse activities of Robert: 
Louis Stevenson—that strange, fascinating genius, 
whose name is familiar to most persons throughout 
the reading-world, chiefly through “Treasure Island” 
and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” In the words of 
the publishers, the book by Mr. Brown is for lovers 
of Stevenson’s genius, telling the story of his books, 
his friends, and his travels. It shows what Stevenson 
thought of his own work, provides ultimate glimpses 
of him in his relations with his literary cotemporaries, 


and forms a guide to his own books and to books written 
about him. 

For instance, among these numerous references— 
arranged by Mr. Brown in a convenient alphabetical 
order—will be found historical sketches of each of 
Stevenson’s books, which, in themselves, are extremely 
interesting and instructive to all lovers of Stevenson’s 
works. Personally, we are glad to express our sincere 
gratitude to the scholarly editor for the service he has 
rendered to literature, and for the pleasure and enter- 
tainment he has provided for photographers who have 
enjoyed—and are yet to enjoy—the fascinating stories 
of travel and adventure written by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


A Book of Artistic Expression 


Tue Pictorial Photographers of America announce 
the publication of the second volume of their annual, 
under the title of PrctortaL PHoroGrRAPHYy IN AMER- 
Ica 1921. 

This volume, produced with the co-operation of 
eminent pictorialists in this country, is representative 
of the best current work of American pictorial photog- 
raphers. The editors are Clarence H. White, Henry 
Hoyt Moore, Dwight A. Davis and John Paul Edwards. 
The credit for attending to the details of publication 
belongs to Henry Hoyt Moore, Walter L. Ehrich, Ray 
Greenleaf, Jerry D. Drew and John A. Tennant. It 
contains fifty-seven full-page plates, reproduced in the 
best possible manner by the Walker Engraving Com- 
pany of New York, and printed superbly on art-mat 
paper by Norman T. A. Munder Company, of Balti- 
more, which firm was honored recently by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 

The text-pages offer material of great interest, and 
include “Painting with Light,” by Professor Arthur 
Westley Dow, of Columbia University; an interview 
with Clarence H. White on “‘The Year’s Progress of 
the Photographic World,” and interesting descriptive 
data by the contributing photographers. The book is 
a worthy example of American graphic arts in its 
make-up, engraving and typography, is about 8 x 11 
inches in size and bound in heavy boards. 

The pictorial subjects are varied in character, and 
excel in thematic novelty, beauty of composition and 
sanity of style. They may be truthfully regarded as 
an epitome of artistic expression of pictorial photog- 
raphy in America. The publication of this volume 
is undertaken as a contribution to the cause of Pic- 
torial Photography in America, without any possibility 
of profit arising from its publication. The edition is 
limited, and those who desire copies should place an 
order without delay. Price, $3.00, safely packed and 
postpaid. Immediate delivery is assured. 

Orders should be sent to PHotro-ErRA MAGAztnp, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Back Volumes of Photo-Era Magazine 


THE call for back volumes of PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE 
has never been so great as at present. The educa- 
tional as well as the entertaining features of the maga- 
zine are apparent to camerists who desire to improve 
their photographic work technically and artistically. 
We have the following complete volumes in stock, 
ready for binding—1904, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1912, 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. The price is 15 or 
20 cents per copy according to the year—1904 to 
March 1917, 15 cents; March 1917 to July 1920, 
20 cents. Postage 3 cents additional per copy. This 
is an excellent opportunity to obtain a complete file 
of PuHoto-Era MaGaztne at the old price. Orders 
will be filled as received and subject to prior sale. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent Office during the month of November, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public. 

Patent, number 1,355,146a, Photographic Plate- 
holder, has been issued to Raymond F. Iseman and 
Eugene L. Snyder, of Canton, O. 

Stanley Graham of Los Angeles, Cal., has invented 
a Camera-Shutter Exposure-Lock. Patent, numbe 
1,355,328. 

Patent, number 1,356,236, is of interest to photog- 
raphers. It is a Process of Reducing the Sensitiveness 
of Silver-Compounds and Products. It was issued to 
Nathan Sulzberger of New York. 

An Indicator for Cameras patent, number 1,356,583, 
has been granted to Edward M. Woodworth of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has had assigned to 
it patent, number 1,356,595, invented by John Bor- 
digion, on a Folding-Camera. 

Alfred P. Hantsch, New Brunswick, N.J., has re- 
— patent, number 1,357,164, on a Magazine Plate- 

older. 


Camera, patent, number 1,357,363, has been issued 


to Louis Teitzel of Junction City, Kan. 

Patent, number 1,358,090, has been issued to Ralph 
gana Portland, Ore., on a Photographic Plate- 

older. 

Henry T. d’Albert of Arlington, Va., has received 
two patents relating to cameras. Patent, number 
1,358,622, is on a Print-Conveying Conduit for Cam- 
eras. Patent, number 1,358,623, is on a Photographic 
Exposure-Apparatus and Conveying-Conduit therefor. 
Both patents have been assigned to Grant Leet, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

An Autographic Film-Cartridge and Method of 
Using Same has been issued to John P. Scannel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and assignee Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany. Patent, number 1,358,990. 

Henry J. Gaisman of New York has received patent, 
number 1,359,245, on a Photographic Apparatus. The 
patent has been assigned to Eastman Kodak Company. 
Another patent just issued to Henry J. Gaisman is 
numbered 1,359,246, on an Apparatus for Producing 
Designations on Photographic Material. 

Patent, number 1,359,382, Photographic Film- 
Developing Device, has been issued to John Huffnagle, 
Germantown, Pa. 

Florence M. Warner of New York has a new Art of 
Color Photography. Patent, number 1,358,802. 


Pretty and Witty 


“‘Let me snapshoot you, please,” said Pete, 
“You look just sweet enough to eat.” 
“And is that why,” asked pretty Kate, 
“You wish to get me on a plate?” 

Exchange. 


London Letter 
(Continued from page 51) 


of a part of the property, and there is no doubt that 
the position from which the photograph was made, 
high enough in the air to give a comprehensive and 
complete bird’s-eye view of the house and its surround- 
ings, gives a far better suggestion of the place than 
several photographs made from the ground. If this is 
so, there must be a future for aerial photography for 
many purposes, as we suggested in a former letter. 
This is the first occasion on which an aerial photograph 
has been applied to this purpose commercially in this 
country, and another singular point about it is that it 
quite suggests a modern cubist-painting of the not 
too extreme variety, incidentally strengthening our 
contention of the affinity between pure photography 
and this latest development of painting. We enclose 
a reproduction of the photograph for the Editors’ veri- 
fication and information. 

Writing of aerial photographs reminds us that lately 
we had occasion to make some negatives from a high 
position. We were staying in a fruit-growing part of 
the country. We noticed a local contrivance made 
specially for picking the fruit from the high but slender 
branches without the use of an ordinary ladder, and 
promptly annexed it for our purpose. So well did it 
work, that we have had one made specially for our own 
use about the place, when a high position for the cam- 
era is an advantage, which is so often the case. We 
enclose a photograph which will tell the reader more 
about the construction of the apparatus, at a glance, 
than we could get into a paragraph. 

Last week, we visited the Camera Club, where Mr. 
C. P. Crowthor, F.R.P.S., is showing thirty-four ex- 
amples of his work. They are all for sale and the 
gross proceeds are going to that worthy cause, the St. 
Dunstan’s Home for Blinded Soldiers. Mr. Crow- 
thor’s subjects are mostly Japanese, and we admired 
particularly the way he treated the temples. These are 
tempting subjects for the photographer, and we remem- 
bered with shame some of our own youthful and imma- 
ture attempts at their splendors. There is about all 
Mr. Crowthor’s work a quietness and restfulness for 
which, at the moment, we were very grateful, for we 
had come in to the Camera Club after a ‘nerve-racking 
experience from the Little Theatre, next door. We 
are not aware whether the fame of London’s Grand 
Guignol has penetrated to the States. It is here enjoy- 
ing all the strange success of its prototype in Paris. 
Londoners do not seem in any way behind the Pari- 
sians in being attracted to that kind of realism in dra- 
matic art that spares the spectators no kind of horror. 
That the acting is so exceptionally good, only increased 
the thrills that crept down our shuddering spines. 

After being spectators of a scientific operation that 
galvanized a corpse into action—and murder-action at 
that—and having watched the chipping away of plaster- 
of-Paris which discovered another corpse, the reader 
may guess that our nerves were somewhat jangled, and 
that the quiet realism and restfulness of Mr. Crowthor’s 
show was just what we needed. Somehow, there is 
something very sane and reassuring about photography, 
and we felt that it had saved one of us from hysteria. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Forty-Three Years of Success 


Wes take pleasure to call attention to the well-known 
firm of Willis and Clements, 1814 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, the American agents for the sale and 
distribution of Platinotype, Palladio, Satista, Self- 
toning and other photographic papers. Mr. Willis 
is the inventor of Platinotype paper. The firm was 
established in 1877, and for forty-three years it has 
maintained a high reputation for progressiveness and 
business integrity. 


Annual Entertainment and Dance of 
Willoughby Co-Workers 


THE spirit and co-operative effort that made possi- 
ble the organization of the Willoughby Co-workers were 
in evidence at the yearly entertainment held recently 
at the Waldorf Astoria, New York City. About six 
hundred guests were present, and a very fine program 
was given by the Social and Welfare Club of the Wil- 
loughby Co-workers. Dancing followed the entertain- 
ment of the evening. Mr. Charles G. Willoughby took 
the opportunity to express his appreciation of the 
splendid efforts that this organization had made to 
promote the business and high reputation of Chas. C. 
Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 32d Street, New York. 


Our Admirable Photographic Industry 


Despite the recent depression in business-circles 
and industrial activities, and pessimistic attitude of a 
large number of people, it is with much satisfaction 
that PxHoto-Era MAGAzINE expresses a sentiment 
that is the very opposite. 

There is, perhaps, no industry in the United States 
that has: enjoyed, and still enjoys, a high degree of 
prosperity, and where there has been no occasion to 
complain along the line of other activities. There has 
been no lack of native production, nor, we may say, 
of foreign manufactures. Our markets have been filled 
with both. As for ourselves, we have had our full 
share of the very best class of photographic advertis- 
ing. Furthermore, we have enjoyed to the full extent 
the confidence of our advertisers. They have met 
their obligations towards us with satisfactory prompt- 
ness. We have closed our books for the year 1920 
with scarcely any bad accounts. 

Puoto-Era MaGazine wishes to record the exem- 
plary business dealings that we have had with the 
photographic trade, in general. That we have been 
spared the annoyance of questionable advertising, is 
due simply to the policy that we have adopted and 
maintained since 1907, when the magazine left the 
hands of its original owners. The photographic man- 
ufacturers and dealers of this country, as a class, may 
well point with pride to their admirable products 
which they have handled and to their exemplary busi- 
ness-methods. We wish that this might be stated of 
many other industries. 

There is no doubt that the American photographic 
trade will enjoy another year of success and prosperity, 
to which it will be fully entitled by the factors which 
have contributed to their success in the past. 


Bargains—in General 


Now is the time when many people are looking for 
bargains in cameras and lenses. Our advertising-pages 
will supply that need. There are bargains, too, in 
other commodities including stocks. The thrifty 
man with foresight may be looking for an honest, reli- 
able broker—one who has bargains that the buyer 
need never worry about. He has but to turn to our 
advertising-pages. 


Inefficient Photo-Finishing 


Ir is well known that the photographic trade is em- 
barrassed, to a certain extent, with incompetent and 
unreliable dealers, and also with photo-finishers of a 
class that ought to be relegated to the jungles of Africa. 
Very frequently, we receive tales of woe from camerists 
whose films or prints have been ruined by bungling 
photo-finishers. In the opinion of a well-known trav- 
eling photo-salesman, over fifty per cent of the photo- 
finishers throughout this country were ruining good 
work every day, and their general output was atrocious. 

It is for this reason that PHoto-ErA MaGazine takes 
pleasure in publishing the advertisements of a number 
of thoroughly reliable photo-finishers, who are perhaps 
charging a little more than others, but are competent 
to produce work entirely satisfactory to their custom- 
ers. More than this; they are prepared to produce 
contact-prints and enlargements of the highest degree 
of excellence, even though they may not always be 
appreciated by a certain class of customers. 

Readers of PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE, who may not be 
equipped to make photographic enlargements, or prints 
on special paper, are reminded that this work can be 
done very skilfully by any of the photo-finishers who 
advertise in this publication. 


The Intensification of Autochromes 


Ir is a great essential sometimes not grasped by 
workers using the Autochrome process, until too late, 
that the second development of the plate must be 
complete, otherwise the brilliancy of the colors ob- 
tained by intensification may be lost when the plate is 
fixed. It sometimes happens that the picture is not 
developed fully in the second developing-bath, even 
after it has been left some minutes, by reason of the 
fact that the agent has lost much of its power, and is 
not capable of carrying the operation sufficiently far 
in order to prevent reduction when the plate is put 
into the hypo-bath; or the solution may even be too 
cold to do its work perfectly. My own plan, when 
I find that an Autochrome needs intensification, is to 
give the plate a couple of minutes in an entirely fresh 


‘solution before carrying on with the process; in this 


way any fear of the trouble is avoided. Unfortunately, 
after the hypo-bath has done its work, there is no 
satisfactory means of restoring the transparency, and 
prevention is always the wiser course. 

R. M. F., in The British Journal. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Vol. I 


JANUARY, 1921 No. 1 


SPECIALIZATION 
BRINGS QUALITY 


Wollensak Optical Co. are 
Specialists on Lenses 
and Shutters 


This is the age of the speci- 
alist. American industry has 
long since discovered that 
concentration of effort 
achieves the best results. 
Specialization brings success 
and fosters quality. 

Specialization has helped 
the Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany develop a line of photo- 
graphic lenses and shutters 
of scientific and optical pre- 
cision, a line that includes 
lenses for every purpose, & 
dozen types in focal lengths 
from 2” to 26”. 

It is well to insure satisfac- 
tion by having your lens and 
shutter needs supplied by a 
specialist. 


COUNTERFEITERS EMPLOYED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS 


Velostigmat Lens and Other Well Known 
Photo Materials Used by Swindlers 


WASHINGTON—Secret Service men recently rounded up 
a notorious gang of coiners, who had succeeded in flooding 
the East with spurious bank-notes. The counterfeit money 
wasso cleverly madethat it fooled even experienced bankers. 
It is unfortunate that such a good lens as the Series I 
Velostigmat F:6.3 should have been used for such a cor- 
rupt purpose. It is, however, a striking testimonial to the 
sparkling definition of the Velostigmat, that the criminals 
succeeded in evading justice as long as they did. 
We don’t recommend the 
VERITO SCORES AGAIN | Velostigmat forthe uses men- 


In the December issue of Amer- 
ican Photography, three out of four 
prize-winnersused the Verito. This 
is not an unusual occurrence. It is 
typical. At a recent National 
Convention, the Verito captured 
seven out of fourteen Salon honors 
—as many as all other lenses com- 
bined. The Verito Soft-Focus Lens 
is consistently a ‘‘winner’’ where 
artistic quality is a consideration. 


This is the plant of the Wollensak Optical Company—the 


est in the 


world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of photographic lenses and 


shutters. It has 80,000 


sq. ft. floor space and ample accommodations for 


outdoor athletic activities of employees. 


tioned above. But we do 
recommend it wherever 
sharp, crisp definition is 
desired. 

Every Velostigmat is an 
anastigmat—plus. The Series 
I, F:6.3, is a triple-convert- 
ible for the commercial man; 
Series II, F:4.5, high-speed 
for Graflex or Studio; Series 
III, F:9.5, a fast wide-angle 
lens; Series IV, F:6.3, a pop- 
ular-priced fast anastigmat 
for hand cameras. 


Our catalog tells you more about 
them. Fill out the coupon at the 
bottom of the pase and we will 
send a copy. No obligation, of 
course. 


WOLLENSAK-ROCHESTER 


Gentlemen—Please send me 
catalog 


For Amateurs 
[] For Professionals 


Please Print PE 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Why Not Make It a Party ? 


Those vacation-snapshots, the baby’s first steps, your football team in —® 


action—instead of passing around small prints for your friends to see, 
call them all together and show and explain your pictures enlarged, on 


your home-screen. 
Combination models of the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALOPTICON 


project pictures direct from your prints. No special slides necessary. This Balopticon projects opaque objects 
such as prints, illustrations, postcards, maps, specimens, etc. 


light-trouble. But, for this, be sure to get a Bausch & Lomb Balopticon. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
hi NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus ea. Ophthalmic Lenses, 


—— Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-sights, S and other 


And the new gas-filled Mazda ensures you against 


igh-Grade Optical Products. 


POPULAR PRESSMAN 
BUTCHER REFLEX 


This compact and light weight 3} x 4} Reflex Camera is 
made with reversible back and long focus. The fixed shutter 
and a mirror ensure perfect exposures. Camera 
extremely well made and neatly finished with pin-grain 
leather. Equipped with the famous Cooke 
F/4.5 Anastigmat lens. This is an ideal outfit, 


for and 1. Weare offering $9500 


this camera at a special price of 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


113 Park Row, NEW YORK CITY 


ts. 
\ 


Easily and quickly ipulated; 


The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
ment for determining correct time for exposure. 


pact and alway 


ready for use. 


perfect pictures. 


HERBERT 


NEAR AVE... NEW YORK 


No Sensitive Paper Used For Tinting 
Exposure table complete on dial. : 

Essential to the Photographer who wants 

Order by mail or from your dealer. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


New Vest Pocket Model 


co. ; Dealers: A postal 
18 East 42nd. Street will bring our 


special afer. 
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Home Balopticon for lantern slides and opaque objects, $81.00 BY 
HEYDE’S 
| 
ACTINO 
PHOTO- 
| METER 
Guessing, 
in Photography !! 


Bausch & Lomb 


Tessar Lenses 
for Immediate Delivery 


HESE world-famous anastigmats are ready for 
prompt delivery in both small and large sizes, 
for amateur or professional use. Production-conditions 
‘in this important department of our business have 
been restored to a normal basis for several months 
past, and no further difficulty is anticipated in meeting 
the constantly growing demand for TESSARS. 
This is welcome news to you who seek the best possible 
lens-equipment for your camera. You can obtain such 
equipment without delay or speculation by going to 
your dealer and ordering the particular Tessar which 
best meets your requirements: 
A TESSAR IIb (F/6.3) for your hand-camera, unusu- 
ally compact, yet admitting 61% more light than the 
ordinary lens; or 
A TESSAR Ic (F/4.5) for your reflecting-outfit—three 
times as fast as the ordinary lens and especially designed 
for speed-work or portraiture. 


Write for our new, beautifully illustrated Catalog 
H, if you have not already received a copy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Has your enthusiasm for really fine photography reached 
the stage where you are not satisfied with either your camera 
or your results? Do you feel there is something still better 
to be attained, and have you tried one camera after another 
in your endeavor to reach perfection? 

Then you will appreciate Ica-Contessa, the only cameras 
sold in America with Carl Zeiss lenses and Compur shutters. 

The latest Ica-Contessa models, including the Ica Atom, 
the Ica Stereofix, the Ica Reflex, the Contessa Nettel-Safety- 
Focal-Plane camera and many others are described interest- 
ingly from the standpoint of the camera enthusiast in the 
new Ica-Contessa catalogue. 

A free copy is waiting for you—ask for it and tell us 
your nearest dealer’s name. 


Harold M. Bennett 


United States Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


Puoto-Era MacazinE the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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binoculars and microscopes. 


ment from New York City. 


U. S. Agent 


are now available 
(Latest Models) 


OU are already tamiliar with the unusual excellence and merit 
of such Carl Zeiss products as photographic lenses, prism- 


The latest models of these are now available for immediate ship- 


Besides the above there are also available the latest models of many 
other Carl Zeiss products and appliances of similar high character— 
telescopes, optical measuring-instruments, surveying-instruments, 
microscopic projection-apparatus, photo-micrographic apparatus, etc. 


Some can be delivered immediately, others on special orders. 
Write us for information and prices. 


Harold M. Bennett 


110 East 23d Street, New York 


PLATES excel in every 
quality that goes to make a perfect 
negative. They are one hundred per 
cent. good in speed, brilliancy, fulness 
of detail in shadows and correct ren- 
dering of color-values. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


You Can Make Your Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 

Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in 
tone. Quickly — Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and satisfactory results. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’”’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Mounter 


‘You Have Long 


Been Looking For 


Use Grippit just once and your mounting- 
troubles will end. 

Grippit is absolutely non-wrinkling and 
non-curling. Why? Because it contains 
no water ! 

Grippit is so clean it is applied with the 
fingers. Economical to use. Stainless, 
flexible and waterproof. 25c. tubes or 
pint-cans. Sold by all photographic supply- 
dealers. Write for illustrated folder. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 


PAGET 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 


(Cream and White Stock) 
Papers That Give No Trouble 


No paper can equal Paget’s self-toning 
for its exquisite sepia effects, or for 
colder tones. 


Try this paper with a 50-cent package 
of Postcards. 


AT ALL DEALERS 


10 Harvey St., No. Cambridge, Mass. 


Grippit 


Sticks it 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
General Trade Agents 
PHILADELPHIA - - - PA. 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPHIC LINE 


The Brieloff Universal Studio-Lamp in your studio assures you of even light at all hours of 
aj the day or night. You do not have to depend on the uncertain daylight, nor disappoint 
your customers. The least touch will adjust any reflector in any way for portraiture or in 
group. A single spotlight will help even with daylight for special lighting. All adjustments 


The latest invention, the Brieloff Hand-Flashlamp, will ignite the powder without any 


percussion-cap or flint—you press the button and you are sure of an exposure. 

Send for full description on 

BRIELOFF STUDIO-LAMPS HAND-FLASHLAMPS BLOW-LAMPS 
SUNLITE FLASHPOWDER PROSCH SMOKELESS FLASHBAGS 


PROSCH MFG.CO. Dept. w. Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 
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How much would 
it be worth to you 


if you could make the 
dullest four months the 
busiest of the year? 


That possibility is yours the 
moment you take advantage of 
the home- portrait business 
that is everywhere about you 
awaiting attention. 

There is only one successful 
way to light home- portrait 
sit'ings as well as in the best 


— That way is 
HALLDORSON 
Folding Portrait-Flashlamps 


Place your order immediately with your dealer 
for one of these lamps. It will pay for itself 
the first day you use it and side-track the dull 
months for all time. 

Send for full information, including folder “The 
Way to Successful Home-Portraiture”—free. 


Home- 
Portrait 
Flashlamp 
No. 2 


The 
_ Halldorson 
4% Company 
1780 Wilson Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN AMERICA 
1921 


The second volume, assembled by the co-opera- 
tion of pictorial photographers in every part of 
the United States. The 1921 edition contains 
many beautiful full-page superb reproductions 
of pictorial masterpieces. The text-pages are 
of timely interest and practical value. The 
books measure 8 x 11 inches, bound in boards. 
The edition is limited. 


Price, $3.00, Postpaid 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE guarantees the trustworthiness of every 
advertisement which appears in its pages. Our object is to obtain 
only such advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every 
subscriber. We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, 
and publish none which has not been proved desirable by the most 
searching investigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our sub- 
scribers protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur, and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will do our 
utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in answering the 
advertisement, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE was mentioned in writing 
as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, however, must 
be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the 
advertisement was dated. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 


J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ WH 
course covers all branches: 


14 


dias Cameras and Materials furnished free. 

cal instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 

classes; easy terms. The School of R ds i 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 


iN Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
- 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


To HOLD THE MIRROR UP TO 
NATURE is the province of the Photographer, 
giving the image permanent form and multiplying 
it a thousandfold is the province of the Printer— 
brought to a high state of perfection in the 


- rinting 


rendered by 


GEO: BLAS Co. 
Boston 


A reliable watch tells the exact 
time of the day. Likewise— 


THE RELIO EXPOSURE-SCALE 


tells the correct exposure for all 
conditions. Carry a Relio with 
you as you do your watch. 


At your dealer’s or by mail, $1.00. 


DOTTERWEICH BROTHERS 
DUNKIRK, NEW YORK 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


Learn Photog raphy 


From a 
pher operating inthe cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Three months’ complete course, all branches. 
Day- and night-classes, expert instructors. 
Free use of up-to-date equipment. Easy 
payments. Call or write for free catalog H. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
Higgins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Li 


Veuctable ie Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, withal so efficient. 
Dealers Generally 
CHAS. ™. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The plates in this issue were made 


394 ATLANTIC AVE.. BOSTON. MASS. 
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HEADQUARTERS for HIGH GRADE CAMERAS 


522 SIXTH 
Agents fer 


ALDIS LENSES SELTONA PAPER 
BARNET PLATES and BROMIDE PAPERS 
BROMOIL MATERIALS /or the OIL PROCESS 


The HOUSE_of ANASTIGMAT LENSES 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 

prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 

OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 

— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 

its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 
and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our exp d fe will gladly render assistance. 

First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 28 CHICAGO, ILL. 


CASH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
The Director of Manual Arts in the Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, U.S.A., desires to procure photographs to use as illus- 
trations in connection with the red , in the public schools, of 
the various modes of order in design. 
The following list indicates the sort of subjects desired: 
SEA-LIFE—sea-forms and plants, jelly-fish, sea-spiders, urchins, 
star-fish, sea-shells, and microscopic views of sea-life. 
BOTANICAL—pictures of seeds, uits or vegetables including 
views of growing plants showing orderly arr of parts. 
NATURAL PH NOMENA crystallization of frost-forms on 
windows; also crystal-forms in mi hemi 


1 and 
f 


BIOLOGICAL 


tissues, etc., 


g evident g ical structure. 
All prints must show clear definition and be suitable for half- 
tone reproduction. Send, safel cked, prepaid, stati rice 
nabl ) and inclosing ret will be judged 
by the Director. Address prints and correspondence to 
THEO. M. DILLAWAY, Director, Dept. of Manual Art, 
218 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHEET-MUCILAGE 


25 CENTS FOR PHOTO-MOUNTING 
ee The most ile of all adhesi 


q] A jar with 500 strips, ready for instant use, 
See) should be on every writing-desk; in every 
st counting-room; in every dark-room; in 

every office; available to every photogra- 
fm pher. At your dealers or from the mfrs.: 


Be) The Tablet & Ticket Co. 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
JARS OF OVER 500 Manufacturers of Willson’s Cut Letters 

STRIPS 24 x 2 IN. and Figures 


LOOK! 


BASS BARGAIN-LIST 
No. 25 


You must have this live, red-hot cyclopedia of 
Camera-Bargains. It is fairly seething with Value. 
The quicker you send for this list, the quicker 
you save money. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR YOUR COPY 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109 N. DEARBORN STREET 


Dept. E CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 
A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 


Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 


CONDENSED COURSE IN 


Motion Picture F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinema- 
tography for the Government Signal 
Photography Corps Schvol of Photography at Colum- 


bia University, with special chapters by 
Charles W. Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 
ture Photographer, and by Research 
Specialists of the Eastman Kodak Co 


PRICE $6.00 


Money refunded if not satisfied after 5-day examination. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


SPECIAL CLUB-OFFER 
For any art-student in good standing 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones in 40 10x 12 deco- 
rated plates of Aurora Life-Studies, nude and 
semi-draped, $5.00; set of 12 6x 10 nude full- 
length statuary poses, contact-prints on double- 
weight Azo paper, $4.50; one year of Photo- 
Era Magazine, $2.50—total value $12.00. 

Sent only by express, on receipt of money- 
order or certified cheque, for $11.00. 

Sent with Photo-Era Guaranty. 

Address your orders to 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Boston Office, 367 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Topsy and Turvy” 
By Carine Cadby 
With 40 Photographs by Will Cadby 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 
and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


ee Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.60 postpaid in the 
: United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


| 367 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASS. 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE will accept no advertising-copy from per- 
sons unknown to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by 
satisfactory endorsements of the business-integrity of the ap- 
plicant, and of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 

APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 

PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographie articles, must furnish proof of their good standing 
and financial responsibility; for obviously PHOTO-ERA 
MAGAZINE will not be the medium of transactions about 
which there is likely to be the least question. 

FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 


cations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE can vouch 
for the reliability of all its advertisements 
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‘Agta Books 


FORMULAE 
AND 
FLASHLIGHT 
SENT GRATIS WITH ORDERS 
FOR 

“AGFA” AMIDOL 
«  ORTOL 
«  GLYCIN 
«  EIKONOGEN 
 RODINAL 
 BLITZLICHT 


PRICE-LIST ON APPLICATION 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
120-122 West 3lst Street 
NEW YORK 


Measures SHADOWS) 


© ~The thing you expose for. ™®p 


McMURTRY ACTINIC 


PHOTOMETER 


AN OPTICAL EXPOSURE-METER, WITH 
DIRECT READING FOR ALL BRANDS 
OF PLATES, FILMS AND LENS-STOPS. 


Price, $1.00—postpaid. 
CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32d Street, New York 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 
Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 


and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Not sold outside of the U.S. and Canada 


Set C, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Sets D, E, F, G and I 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $8.25 


BOSTON OFFICE 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 
will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 


the issues of PaHoto-Era Macazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography 1921 (cloth)...... re $2.50 an. 1921 
3.00 an. 1921 
The Commercial Photographer...................... 4.00 Oct. 1920 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 Dec. 1917 

Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 

How to Make Good Pictures....................005- Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. C.. 1.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S.. .. 5.00 july 1917 
Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby.. . 1.60 eb. 1920 
rr ree Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.50 Aug. 1918 
Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler ....:. cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 Dec. 1913 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. English 4.09 Apr. 1920 

Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson .......... 3.00 Nov. 1919 
Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photo-Engraving Primer ...................00ceeeees Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Systematic tem Lamy of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Home-Life of Wild Birds..................... Francis Hobart Herrick ........ 3.00 June 1918 
Professional Photography (two volumes)............. wis 1.75 May 1919 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... ee 4.00 Jan. 1919 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescaboura............. 3.50 June 1920 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. . . 1.00 Nov. 1920 
eee ee Russell S. Wright.............. 1.60 Nov. 1920 

ART-BOOKS 

The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. $2.50 uly 1913 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 eb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
The British Museum: Its His and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 Mar. 1912 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 6.00 Apr. 1913 

A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S............. 2.00 Dec. 1918 

Add 15sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
Puoto-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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The 4.x 5 Revolving Back 


AUTO 
GRAFLEX 


A camera of great adaptability. For average views, a lens of 
medium focus is used, while the unusually long bellows accom- 
modates long focus lenses if large images are desired or when 
the subject has to be closely approached for enlarged detail. 

A camera that can be used for every kind of work, indoors 
or out. 

With a plate or film holder in position the revolving back is 
easily and quickly turned for either vertical or horizontal pic- 
tures. The Graflex focal plane shutter, giving exposures of 1/10 
_ to 1/1000 of a second, is accurate and thoroughly reliable. 

The Revolving Back Auto Graflex takes the Graflex Plate or 
Cut Film Holder; the Graflex Magazine for twelve plates or cut 
films; the Graflex Film Pack Adapter and the Graflex Roll 
Holder for Eastman Graflex Film. 


The Graflex catalogue—free at your dealer’s or by mail 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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The Pocket Premo 


A real pocket camera—slightly larger than a 
pack of cards. Opens quickly and easily. 
Focuses automatically, making sharp, clear pictures, 
full 2% x 3% size. 

Takes the Premo Film Pack—12 exposures 
Eastman film. Loads as easily as dropping a letter 
in the mail box—and as quickly. Beautifully made, 
well finished and reasonably priced—$1385. 


All Kodak Dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer’s or by mail 


MF Puoro-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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kor Flashlights 


Eastman Flash 
Sheets and the 
Kodak Flash 
Sheet Holder 


Tue Flash Sheets give a broad, soft light well adapted for 
general flashlight work, and particularly desirable for por- 
traiture, and there’s the added touch of convenience in 
their use with the Kodak Flash Sheet Holder. 

The price of the Holder is $1.25 and Eastman Flash 
Sheets are furnished in half dozen sheets at 35c., 56c. or 
84c., according to size. 

Flash cartridges are recommended when instantaneous 
exposures are required. 


Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridges, for use with pistol or fuse 
(price includes both fuse and cap), per package of % dozen $0.50 


Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridge Pistol - - - - - 1.50 
Eastman No. 1 Flash Cartridges, for use only with fuse, per 
package of % dozen - 1.00 
Eastman No. 2 Flash Cartridges, for use only with fuse, per 
Eastman No, 3 Flash Cartridges, for use only with fuse, per 
package of dozen - - - - - 45 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At your dealer’ s. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Ir it’s a good negative, it will be a good enlarge- 
ment with the 


Kodak Enlarging Outfit 


A thoroughly practical instrument that, from negatives up to 
4 x 6 inches, yields enlargements up to the size of the easel, 


14 x 17 inches. 


Nor do these dimensions indicate all that the outfit can do. 
Utilize the wall as an easel and the prints may be made as 
large as you like. . 


The outfit includes Enlarging Camera, lens and diaphragm 
(largest stop U. S. 4), easel, lamp housing, light cord and 
plug, but does not include the 60-watt Mazda electric light 
bulb. 


Kodak Enlarging Outfit - - - - - - $25.22 
Lantern Slide Block - - - - - - - 75 
Portrait Attachment No.5 - - - - - 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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IN COMBINATION 


Kodak Film 
Tank 


Develop your own films, when and where you 
will, with the assurance that as far as developing 


goes, the results could not have been improved 
upon. 


Price from $3.50 up 


The Kodak 


Amateur 
Printer 


Make your own prints with an outfit that offers 


_ you, in compact form, every up-to-the-minute 


device that aids in good printing. 


Price, $10.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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For Enlarging— 


EASTMAN 
BROMIDE 


| 
As simple to work | 
as Velox—and much 
faster. 
Royal or Velvet Bromide 
for negatives that will 


make good contact prints 
on Special Velox. 


Brilliant Velvet Bromide 
for negatives that will 
make good contact prints 
on Regular Velox. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
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The exact radius finder au- 
tomatically masks out what 
will not appear in the picture 


Thumb-lever focusing for 

accuracy, speed, and ease 

of operation 
No. 3A Ansco Speedex 
for pictures 314 x 514 


OR those who want a full-size roll-film camera, 

there is nothing quite so choice as the No. 3A 
Ansco Speedex, a superbly finished outfit permit- 
ting the utmost convenience, speed, and certainty 
in all manipulations. Ansco quality throughout. 
Price, war tax included, with Ansco Anastigmat lens of 614 
inches focus in either Speedex (Optimo) or Ilex Acme shutter, 


giving automatically controlled exposures of 1,1/2, 
1/5, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200, and 1/300 second, $64.00 


Write for catalog 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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The Wolfeboro National Bank 


-  WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


RESOURCES OVER 


$1,100,000 


A Country -Bank 


City Banking -Service 


COMMERCIAL DEPT. 


SAVINGS - DEPT. 


Modern Fire and Burglar-Proof Safe-Deposit Vaults 


Interest-Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued 


J. H. MARTIN, President. 


‘ 


E. H. TRICKEY, Cashier. 


KALOGEN 


A CONCENTRATED 

LIQUID DEVELOPER 

REQUIRING ONLY THE 

ADDITION OP WATER 
FOR USE 


~~ 
TRADE 
MIG. U. 8. PAT. OFFICE 


ADAPTED TO ALL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES 


FRED W. KEASBEY 
BOX 303 
MORRISTOWN Nw: 


OCEAN-FREIGHTS 


AND 


CUSTOM- DUTIES 


contribute nothing to the 
quality of your negatives 
or prints. 


KALOGEN 


is an All-American Liquid 
Developer, highly concen- 
trated, for films, plates 
and papers, equal to the 
imported in every partic- 
ular except price. 


3-oz. bottle, $ .50 8-oz., $1.25 16-0z., $2.00 


Postpaid 


Efficient, Dependable, Economical, Convenient 
Your dealer, or try our mail order service. 


FREDERICK W. KEASBEY 


Box 303 


Morristown, New Jersey 


A miniature camera of re- 
markable ability— small in 
size, yet its enlarging-capabil- 
ities have enabled many of its 
owners to win high honors in 
photographic art. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 
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